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An  act  of  Providence 

Police-run  curriculum  targets  violently  disruptive  R.l.  students 


By  Jacob  R.  Clark 

The  Providence.  R.l..  Police  Department  is 
trying  to  turn  around  a group  of  violently 
disruptive  students  who  have  been  expelled  from 
their  own  schools,  by  enrolling  them  in  a course, 
taught  by.  police  officers,  on  the  principles  of  non- 
violence developed  by  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 

As  proud  parents  and  city  officials  looked  on. 
including  Mayor  Vincent  A.  Cianci  and  Col. 
Utbano  Prignano  Jr.,  chief  of  the  468-officer 
Police  Department,  12  boys  and  girls  graduated  on 
Feb.  13  from  the  department's  Kingian  School  of 
Non-Violence.  The  ceremony  marked  the 
conclusion  of  the  first  session  geared  toward 
troubled  youths  to  be  held  at  the  school,  which 
also  teaches  the  same  conflict-resolution  skills  and 
courses  to  Providence  police  officers. 

The  program,  which  participants  have  dubbed 
“Kids  INC,”  for  "Kids  Initiating  Non-Violent 
Change.”  steers  troubled  students  and  their 
families  to  needed  social  and  medical  services.  It 
also  provides  a pool  of  police  officers  to  serve  as 
mentors  for  graduates,  providing  them  with 
sympathetic  ears  when  problems  arise,  said 
Prignano. 


Having 
an  impact 

Students  get 
a taste  of  DU  I 

Miami-area  students  are  getting  a 
firsthand  look  at  the  impact  of  driving 
while  drunk,  as  part  of  an  innovative 
prevention  program  unveiled  this 
month  that  uses  a custom-built  tractor- 
trailer  outfitted  with  hands-on  exhibits. 

The  Miami-Dade  County  Police 
Department  received  a $200,000  grant 
from  the  state  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation to  purchase  and  remake  the  45- 
fool  tractor-trailer,  transforming  it  into 
a siate-of-lhe-ait  mini-museum  on  DUI 
prevention.  About  1,000  students  al- 
ready have  been  led  through  the  pre- 
sentation. according  to  Sgt,  Bill  Capps 
of  the  Community  Affairs  Bureau. 

The  vehicle  is  equipped  with  a pow- 
erful sound  system  that  helps  draw 
viewers  inside,  said  Capps,  whose  unit 
coordinates  DU!  prevention  programs 
at  local  high  schools. 

One  side  of  the  trailer  is  glassed  in. 
allowing  passers-by  to  get  a glimpse  of 
the  activities  within.  A student-de- 
signed mural  depicts  a zigzag  line  sym- 
bolizing a heartbeat  as  it  would  appear 
on  a heart  monitor.  The  line  continues 
through  a depiction  of  a car  crash,  said 
Capps,  after  which  it  goes  flat. 

Capps  said  the  mural  provides  a 
vivid  illustration  for  the  Police 
Department’s  anii-DUI  program  for 
high-school  students,  called.  “Don't  Let 
Alcohol  Be  Your  Last  Taste  of  Life." 

Inside,  visitors  can  peruse  an  exhibit 
of  alcohol-testing  equipment  used  by 
police  over  the  years,  including  the  lat- 
est. the  Intoxilaior  5000.  which  is  dem- 
onstrated for  viewers. 

Six  TV  monitors  show  videotaped 


"1  told  them  today.,  .we  are  not  your  enemies. 
If  you  start  to  slip  we’re  going  to  pick  you  up 
again,  brush  you  off  and  you’re  going  to  go 
forward.  This  is  what  kids  out  there  need," 
Prignano  told  Law  Enforcement  New.s  shortly 
after  the  graduation  ceremony. 

The  principles  of 
non-violence  espoused  by 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  take 
root  with  12  problem  kids. 

What  sets  Kids  INC  apart  from  other  police- 
sponsored  youth  programs,  Prignano  said,  is  the 
medical  intervention  offered  to  participants,  some 
of  whom  have  never  been  examined  by  doctors. 
The  evaluations  are  used  to  pinpoint  possible 
causes  of  the  anti-social  behavior,  some  of  which 
can  be  helped  with  mood-altering  drugs  that  cun 
help  troubled  youths  control  violent  impulses. 


Some  might  find  the  approiich  controversial, 
but  Prignano  stressed  that  the  police  “urc  not 
playing  doctor,” 

"There’s  no  great  logic  behind  this." 

Prignano  said,  "If  wc  have  a child  who  commits 
violent  crimes,  wc  want  to  find  out  why.  We're 
not  trying  to  be  doctors;  wc'te  not  trying  to  play 
God.  We’re  just  trying  to  give  them  a chance  m 
life,  and  we  have  qualified  people  on  board  who 
can  do  that." 

King  on  King 

The  program  grew  out  of  an  idea  by  Sgt. 

Tonya  King,  who  heads  the  department’s 
training  academy,  after  she  hud  completed  the 
required  anti-violence  course  based  on  Dr. 

King’s  philosophy.  “I’ve  alw.iys  had  an  interest 
in  Juveniles,"  she  noted.  ‘ Being  on  the  Job  for  1 1 
years,  you  arrest  them  lime  after  lime,  and  I just 
felt  there  was  a need  to  do  something.  1 thought 
that  if  this  helps  cops  and  works  for  us.  it  could 
definitely  help  kids  who  have  conflicts." 

The  sergeant  initially  envisioned  the  course 
as  a two-  or  threc-day  eftbn,  but  when  she 

Continued  on  Page  8 


hands-on  DUI  Mobile  Education  Center  sits  outside  a local  high  school. 

accounts  of  survivors  of  DUI-related 
accidents,  as  well  as  inierview.s  with 
relatives  of  victims  who  discuss  the 


Emblazoned  to  grab  attention,  the  tractor-trailer  that  houses  the  Miami-Dade  Police  Department’s  new 
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few  .seconds  to  give  you  the  impression 
of  what's  going  to  happen  to  [your  driv- 
ing skills)  once  you  start  drinking." 
Capps  told  Law  Enforcement  News 
'The  reception  has  been  excellent.’’ 
Capps  said,  adding  that  program  plan- 
ners asked  students  for  their  input  dur- 
ing the  project.  Students  who  have  been 
through  the  program  often  return  to 
serve  as  guides  at  the  exhibit,  he  added 


consequences  of  such  tragedies.  On  dis- 
play nearby  is  a police  flashlight  that 
also  can  detect  alcohol  as  it  is  released 
into  the  air  when  a suspect  is  speaking. 

To  simulate  the  physical  impairment 
resulting  from  too  much  alcohol,  view- 
ers can  don  “fatal  vision"  virtual-real- 


ity goggles  that  mimic  the  kinds  of  spas- 
tic movement  and  lack  of  physical  co- 
ordination expencnced  by  drunk  driv- 
ers. Participants  are  encouraged  to  see 
if  they  can  "walk  the  white  line"  while 
wearing  the  goggles. 

The  trailer  ha.s  two  dnving  .simula- 
tors. one  programmed  as  if  a motorist 
were  driving  normally  but  above  the 
speed  limit.  "The  other  has  a delay  of  a 


Bringing  down  the  barriers 


Bridgeport  residents  say  anti-crime  barricades  have  become  eyesores 


The  walls  are  a-tumbling  down  in 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  as  the  city  plans  to 
dismantle  a series  of  concrete  bamers 
that  were  erected  several  years  ago  to 
keep  out-of-town  drug  buyers  away 
from  neighborhoods  fighting  the  twin 
scourges  of  violence  and  drug-related 
crime. 

Citing  huge  decreases  in  overall 
crime  in  the  state’s  largest  city  over  the 
past  two  years,  city  officials  said  the 
maze  of  barriers  placed  in  key  intersec- 
tions will  be  removed  by  November. 

The  bamers  were  part  of  a seven- 
point  anti -crime  plan  dubbed  Operation 


Phoenix,  which  was  devised  by  the 
Police  Department  to  help  rescue  the 
city  from  an  epidemic  of  violence  that 
once  included  pitched  gun  battles  be- 
tween brazen  gang  members  in  broad 
daylight. 

The  first  barriers  went  up  in  May 
1993.  when  four  test  structures  were 
placed  at  intersections  as  part  of  a strat- 
egy that  utilized  principles  of  the  con- 
cept known  as  "crime  prevention 
through  environmental  design."  devel- 
oped in  the  early  1960s  by  Oscar 
Newman,  an  architect  and  urban  plan- 
ner. (See  LEN,  Dec  31.  1995.) 


Newman  advocates,  among  other 
things,  creating  cul-de-sacs  m urban 
residential  areas  to  cut  down  on  out- 
side traffic  that  often  bnngs  enme  to  a 
neighborhood.  His  ideas  have  enjoyed 
considerable  popularity  among  enme- 
prevention  advocates,  many  of  whom 
point  to  his  project  in  the  Five  Oaks 
section  of  Dayton.  Ohio,  as  proof  of 
CPTED’s  cffectivcnes.s.  He  also  advises 
city  planners  to  try  to  use  decorative 
structures  to  avoid  any  “walling-in 
effect  on  communities. 

However,  residents  of  the  affected 
Continued  on  Page  8 


Around  the  Nation 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  — De- 
spite Its  concern  over  a dearth  of  Fed- 
eral judges,  the  National  Association  of 
Police  Organizations  has  urged  the  U.S. 
Senate  not  to  confirm  the  appointment 
of  Philadelphia  Judge  Frederica 
Massiah-Jackson  to  the  U.S,  Disinct 
Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  group  charged  that 
Massiah-Jackson  is  lenient  toward 
criminals,  uses  expletives  in  court  and 
IS  insensitive  to  crime  victims, 

MAINE  — Portland  police  officers 
Scott  Slahlc,  33.  and  James  Foley.  34. 
resigned  in  Feb  4 after  pleading  guilty 
to  dumping  a pickup  truck  in  Casco  Bay 
lust  year  as  part  of  an  insurance-fraud 
scheme  intended  to  make  it  look  as  if 
the  vehicle  was  stolen.  Slahlc.  the 
truck's  owner,  faces  up  to  30  days  in 
jail  and  restitution  of  $18,000  for  the 
truck  Foley  was  given  a suspended 
sentence  and  was  fined  $2,000  for  giv- 
ing Stable  a ride  home  after  the  truck 
went  into  the  water 

MARYLAND  — A recent  report  by 
the  Slnitcgic  Analysis  Unit  of  the  Wash- 
ington/Baltimure  High  Inlcnsily  Drug 
Trafficking  Area  found  that  while  over- 
all use  of  heroin  has  remained  relatively 
steady,  a rising  number  of  teen-agers 
and  young  adults  are  using  the  drug, 
particularly  in  comhinulion  with  co- 
caine and  alcohol 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  — A bill  that 
would  move  a proposed  law  enforce- 
ment memonal  from  the  front  of  the 
Legislative  Office  Building  to  the  po- 
lice academy  or  some  other  spot  has 
angered  the  families  of  slam  officers. 
Critics  of  the  move  say  it  would  add  to 
the  memorial's  $135,(KK)  cost  and 
would  he  unfair  to  contributors  who 
were  assured  of  the  site  selection. 

NEW  JERSEY  — A North  Brunswick 
police  lieutenant.  Lcilhland  Q 
Golboumc.  was  promoted  to  the  nink 
of  captain  Feb  12,  six  months  alter  he 
had  filed  a Federal  lawsuit  charging  the 
city  with  denying  him  the  promotion 
because  he  is  black  Golboume's  attor- 
ney said  his  client  was  passed  up  even 
though  he  hud  tied  w ith  two  other  lieu- 
tenants in  attaining  the  highest  score  on 
apromotionul  exam.  Golboumc  said  he 
will  continue  to  pursue  the  lawsuit. 

In  what  was  desenhed  us  a madc- 
for-mediu  event.  30  people  were  ar- 
rested Feb.  10  in  Jersey  City  during  a 
crackdown  by  city  police  on  open-air 
drug  dealing.  An  ordinance  is  expected 
to  be  introduced  by  the  City  Council 
that  would  make  buying  drugs  or  loi- 
tering to  buy  them  municipal  offenses 
subject  to  fines  of  up  to  $1,000. 

A one-man  assault  at  a Jersey  City 
police  station  on  Feb  8 left  a desk  of- 
ficer. Lieut.  Painck  Robinson,  cnlically 
injured  with  gunshot  wounds  to  the 
thigh  and  abdomen.  Authonties  say  the 
assailant.  William  Marable,  27.  appar- 
ently went  looking  for  a confrontation 
with  police  while  stewing  over  the  fact 
that  Newark  officers  charged  him  with 
driving  a stolen  car  and  impounded  the 
vehicle  Marable.  a paroled  drug  of- 
fender who  used  Robinson's  service 
revolver  to  shoot  him.  was  subsequently 


shot  in  Ihe  chest  by  Sgt.  Ed  Caratini. 

Some  75  truants  were  picked  up 
Feb.  9 during  a two-hour  sweep  by 
Camden  police  officers,  investigators 
from  the  Camden  County  prosecutor's 
office  and  school  board  iruant  officers. 
The  sweep  IS  part  of  an  ongoing  cam- 
paign In  curb  truancy. 

Paterson  Patrolman  Stanley  Smith, 
44.  was  arrested  Feb,  3 on  Federal  civil 
rights  charges  for  “striking,  kicking, 
heating,  and  assaulting"  four  men  while 
arresting  them  in  three  separate  inci- 
dents from  1993  to  1995, 

Gov.  Christine  Todd  Whitman  said 
the  state  will  budget  $2  million  this  year 
to  keep  up  to  150  sex  offenders  locked 
up  past  their  pnson  terms  at  the  Foren- 
sic Psychiatric  Hospital  in  Trenton. 
Whitman  also  said  (hat  an  additional 
$1.3  million  would  be  allocated  to  aid 
victims  of  sexual  assault. 

NEW  YORK  — A deal  worked  out 
between  New  York  City  and  the  Uni- 
formed Firefighters  Association 
whereby  firefighters  would  receive  ex- 
tra pay  as  a productivity  incentive  has 
angered  police  union  officials,  who 
claim  It  would  upset  the  historic  con- 
tractual parity  between  the  two  services. 
Under  the  plan,  which  still  has  to  he 
ratified  by  the  8.400  member  UFA. 
firefighters  who  have  been  certified  to 
respond  to  medical  emergencies  would 
receive  an  extra  $1,500  u year.  Mayor 
Rudolph  Giuliani  said  that  a similar 
plan  had  been  rejected  by  the 
Patrolman's  Benevolent  Association. 

In  an  effort  to  combat  road  rage, 
Gov.  George  Palaki  asked  the  Legisla- 
ture Feb.  9 to  create  a new  category  of 
enme  called  “criminal  aggressive  driv- 
ing." In  ihe  past  four  months.  State 
Police  have  cited  more  than  2 .500  such 
molonsts,  including  1 .492  for  speeding. 
123  for  unsafe  lane  changes  and  39  for 
following  another  vehicle  loo  closely. 
The  new  law  Pataki  envisions  would 
create  three  levels  of  crime  related  to 
reckless  driving,  punishable  by  up  to 
seven  years  in  prison. 

New  York  City  police  Del.  Olga 
Vasquez  and  Officer  Richard  Thomp- 
son were  charged  with  assault  Feb.  1 1 , 
and  another.  Officer  C.ilherine  Mylott, 
was  charged  with  perjury  in  connection 
with  the  heating  of  a New  Jersey  man 
last  September  The  incident  began 
when  they  burst  into  the  Washington 
Heights  apartment  of  a friend  of 
Norman  Batista,  looking  fur  drugs. 
Batista,  a 52-year-old  busboy.  spent  six 
days  in  the  hospital  with  injuries  to  his 
nbs.  chest,  sternum,  testicles  and  knees. 
Possession  charges  against  Batista  and 
his  fnend  were  later  dropped.  Mylott 
testified  before  a grind  jury  that  she  had 
not  seen  Va/quez  or  Thompson  kick 
Batista  or  wrestle  with  him  or  other 
suspects. 

New  York  City  is  expecting  hun- 
dreds of  new  prosecutions  of  child- 
abuse  eases  when  the  recently  an- 
nounced Instant  Response  Teams  are  up 
and  running  in  about  two  months.  A co- 
operative  agreement  among  police, 
prosecutors  and  child  welfare  workers, 
about  4UU  police  officers  will  undergo 
training  by  the  Administration  for 
Children’s  Services  on  how  to  detect 
and  prove  child  abuse.  The  new  ap- 
proach will  allow  children  to  face  just 
one  interview  to  answer  all  medical, 


legal,  social  and  criminal  questions  sur- 
rounding their  case. 

Daniel  Batista,  who  was  framed  by 
two  cx-New  York  City  cops  involved 
in  the  "Difly  30"  scandal,  will  be  paid 
$100  a month  from  each  of  the  officers 
for  the  next  25  months  — for  a total  of 
$5,000  — as  pan  of  a civil  court  pen- 
alty for  the  officers’  perjury,  Batista 
was  paid  $650,000  by  the  city  for  the 
13  months  he  spent  behind  bars  when 
Officers  Peter  Velez  and  David  Benitez 
planted  a gun  on  him  in  1992. 

The  administration  of  New  York 
Mayor  Rudolph  Giuliani  has  reportedly 
reversed  itself  and  will  not  keep  secret 
some  disciplinary  proceedings  against 
police  officers.  The  about-face  was  not 
explained. 

An  off-duty  New  York  City  officer, 
Antonio  Velasquez,  28.  was  indicted 
Feb,  5 for  allegedly  beating  a man  who 
tned  to  reclaim  the  spot  on  line  at  a 
Department  of  Motor  Vehicles  office 
that  the  officer  had  been  asked  to  hold 
for  him.  The  victim.  Duken  Kemisant. 
23.  suffered  a fractured  eye  socket.  His 
arrest  for  assaulting  a police  officer 
seemed  suspicious  to  a lieutenant  at  the 
precinct  station  house  and  the  Internal 
Affairs  Bureau  was  notified. 

A New  York  City  police  officer  who 
blew  the  whistle  on  a sergeant  now  says 
he  fears  for  his  life  after  his  name  was 
accidentally  revealed  by  prosecutors. 
Thc  officer  went  to  the  Internal  Affairs 
Bureau  in  1996  with  information  that 
Sgt.  Samuel  Cosentino  was  associating 
with  a known  cnminal.  Cosentino  faces 
dismissal  after  being  charged  with  ly- 
ing about  the  relationship.  The  officer's 
attorney  is  calling  for  an  outside  inves- 
tigation into  how  the  officer's  name 
appeared  on  an  lAB  report,  in  viola- 
tion of  procedure, 

Federal  prosecutors  are  reviewing 
the  fatal  shooting  on  Christmas  Day  of 
an  unarmed  man  by  a New  York  City 
police  officer-  A grand  jury  in  Brook- 
lyn cleared  Officer  Michael  Davm  on 
Jan,  30  of  any  wrongdoing  in  the  shoot- 
ing of  William  Whitfield,  22,  who  was 
wanted  on  three  bench  warrants.  Davitl. 
a 14-ycar  veteran,  has  fired  his  weapon 
in  nine  incidents  on  Ihe  job.  more  than 
any  other  officer  in  the  department. 
Federal  law  enforcement  officials  said, 
however,  that  to  prosecute  Davitl  un- 
der Federal  civil-nghts  law.  prosecutors 
would  have  to  prove  that  the  shooting 
was  an  intentional  effort  to  cause  in- 
jury or  homicide. 

Under  a new  program  called  Cab 
Watch,  some  50  New  York  City  yellow 
cubs  will  be  outfitted  with  cellular 
phones  that  are  only  able  to  call  91 1. 
The  drivers  chosen  for  the  program  will 
be  volunteers  with  impeccable  driving 
nccords,  and  will  he  trained  to  report 
crimes  and  emergencies  but  not  inter- 
vene, City  officials  hope  to  expand  the 
program  in  the  months  ahead. 

PENNSYLVANIA  — Philadelphia 
Police  Officer  Lament  Fox  was  acquit- 
ted Feb.  2 on  charges  of  lying  to  a grand 
jury  about  the  beating  of  a burglary 
suspect  in  a police  van.  Prosecutors  say 
Fox  watched  a fellow  officer.  Sgt. 
Michael  Vassallo.  climb  inside  the  van, 
saw  the  vehicle  shake  and  heard 
screams  from  the  suspect.  Lawrence 
Jones.  The  36-year-old  Fox  was  also 
accused  of  covering  his  badge  with  alu- 


minum foil  at  the  scene.  The  same  jury 
was  unable  to  reach  a verdict  for  a sec- 
ond defendant,  retired  sergeant  William 
Gaticr.  who  had  also  been  charged  with 
lying  about  the  1993  incident. 

Joseph  Paul  Franklin.  47,  a former 
white  supremacist  convicted  of  five 
murders,  has  confessed  to  killing  an 
interracial  couple  in  Johnstown  in  1980. 
Johnstown  Police  Chief  Robert  Hunt- 
ley  said  Franklin  was  not  remorseful 
and  became  excited  when  he  de.scribed 
the  murders  of  Arthur  Smothers  and 
Kathleen  Mikula.  Franklin  has  also  ad- 
mitted to  shooting  Hustler  magazine 
publisher  Larry  Flynt  in  1978.  and 
Vernon  Jordan,  the  former  head  of  the 
National  Urban  League. 


ALABAMA  — LaJohn  Hamilton 
Hinds,  26.  was  arrested  Feb.  8 after 
leading  police  on  a 69-mile  car  chase 
from  Morgan  County  to  Gardendale. 
Hinds  look  off  after  being  stopped  for 
speeding.  Police  discovered  he  was 
wanted  on  a parole  violation  for  man- 
slaughter, said  authorities. 

FLORIDA  — Hallandale  Police  Of- 
ficer Ralph  Manias  and  retired  Sgt. 
John  Conover  were  cleared  Feb.  6 of 
all  charges  in  a Federal  civil  lawsuit  al- 
leging they  beat  a deaf  man  dunng  his 
arrest  in  1992.  The  case  against  the  of- 
ficers was  reportedly  so  weak  that  the 
plaintiff's  lawyer  voluntarily  dismissed 
the  case  after  four  days  of  testimony. 

Three  Oainesville-area  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  on  Jan.  29  received  four 
letter  bombs,  which  were  quickly  ren- 
dered harmless.  The  first  bomb  was 
delivered  to  the  Florida  Highway  pa- 
trol at  1:30  A-M.  At  about  2:30  P.M., 
the  city  police  received  the  second  and 
third  packages,  and  at  about  3:30  P.M., 
the  fourth  package  arrived  at  the 
Alachua  County  Sheriff’s  Department. 
All  four  devices  were  detonated,  with 
no  injuries. 

Jerome  R.  Sullivan,  a former  super- 
visor of  the  FBI's  South  Florida  Orga- 
nized Crime  Unit,  pleaded  guilty  Jan. 
27  to  10  counts  of  embezzlement,  mak- 
ing false  statements  and  obstruction  of 
justice.  Sullivan  stole  about  $400,000 
from  the  agency  as  gambling  problems 
and  debt  overwhelmed  him.  Defense 
attorneys  plan  to  present  an  insanity 
defense  at  his  sentencing,  saying  years 
of  undercover  work  resulted  in  dnnk- 
ing  and  gambling  problems.  Sullivan 
also  admitted  to  skimming  $ 1 96,000  in 
undercover  investigative  money;  keep- 
ing $ 1 00,000  from  a confidential  source 
m u money-laundering  operation;  steal- 
ing $100,000  seized  in  a raid;  taking 
$5,200  from  the  sale  of  contraband 
cigarettes;  and  falsifying  expense  re- 
ports and  keeping  $336  for  undercover 
cellular  phone  bills. 

Push  Out  the  Pushers,  or  POPS,  a 
new  seven-member  unit  m Miami's 
central  district,  will  work  closely  with 
memberofthe  U.S  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration.  The  squad  is  the  result 
of  a promise  Police  Chief  Donald 
Wurshaw  made  when  he  disbanded  (he 
department’s  citywide  undercover  nar- 
cotics unit  amid  allegations  of  evi- 


dence-planting, missing  property  and 
perjury. 

The  state's  Constitution  Revision 
Commission  gave  tentative  approval 
Feb.  10  to  a plan  that  would  allow  coun- 
ties to  extend  the  slate-imposed  wait- 
ing period  for  guns  to  up  to  five  days. 
The  original  amendment,  proposed  by 
Miami-Dade  State  Attorney  Katherine 
Fernandez  Rundle.  would  have  allowed 
each  county  to  decide  how  long  a wait- 
ing penod  It  wanted  before  a gun  could 
be  purchased.  Opponents  called  poten- 
tially long  waiting  periods  "a  ban  in 
disguise." 

MISSISSIPPI  — Capt.  David  Lindley. 
commander  of  the  Siarkville  Police 
Department's  investigations  division,  is 
serving  six  months  probation  for  walk- 
ing around  the  department  wearing  an 
old  Ku  Klux  Klan  robe  he  found  while 
searching  for  evidence  in  a 1973  mur- 
der case.  Police  Chief  Larry  Sisk  said 
Lindley  was  gathering  evidence  and 
interview  notes  on  the  old  case  when 
he  found  the  robe,  which  wasn’t  part  of 
the  investigation,  and  began  walking 
around  the  secure  area  in  it.  Black  com- 
munity leaders  speaking  at  a Board  of 
Aldermen  meeting  urged  that  the  inci- 
dent not  be  taken  lightly,  and  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Oktibbeha  County  NAACP 
demanded  that  Lindley  be  stnpped  of 
his  badge. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  — Two  Char- 
lotie-Mecklenburg  police  officers  were 
arrested  in  February  in  unrelated  inci- 
dents. Officer  James  Issaiah  Haynes  Jr, 
35.  was  charged  with  misdemeanor 
possession  of  marijuana  and  felony 
delivery  of  a controlled  substance. 
Haynes  was  investigated  after  an  uni- 
dentified person  accused  him  to  police 
of  hosting  parlies  in  which  his  guests 
smoked  marijuana.  A police  officer 
since  1988  with  no  previous  disciplin- 
ary record.  Haynes  resigned.  In  the 
other  case.  Officer  M.D.  Bryant,  30. 
was  charged  with  assault  after  he  al- 
legedly burst  into  his  former  girifnend’s 
home,  broke  furniture  and  assaulted  the 
woman  and  a male  visitor. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  — Prosecutors 
say  they  will  seek  the  death  penally 
against  a Philadelphia-area  man  who 
allegedly  shot  and  killed  a state  trooper 
on  New  Year’s  Eve.  The  defendant, 
Bayan  Aleksey.  29.  pleaded  not  guilty 
to  fatally  shooting  First  Sgt.  Frankie 
Lingard  four  limes  on  Interstate  95  near 
Santee,  after  Lingard  stopped  him  for 
speeding.  With  Aleksey  was  Gloryvee 
Perez  Blackwell  and  her  two  children. 
Blackwell,  an  unemployed  medical  as- 
sistant. could  also  face  the  death  pen- 
alty. depending  on  the  results  of  finger- 
print and  gunpowder  tests  on  the  mur- 
der weapon. 

TENNESSEE  — Memphis  Police  Of- 
ficer Don  Williams.  38.  died  Jan.  29  of 
complications  from  a bullet  wound  that 
had  left  him  in  critical  condition  and 
paralyzed  from  the  neck  down  for  a 
month.  Williams,  a 16-year  veteran, 
was  shot  the  day  after  Christmas  while 
he  worked  off-duty  as  a secunty  officer 
at  a comedy  club.  His  alleged  assail- 
ant, Timothy  T.  McKinney,  was  arrested 
after  a manhunt.  Williams  was  a secu- 
rity officer  at  South  Side  High  School 
and  popular  with  students  and  faculty. 
His  injury  prompted  Police  Director 
Walter  Winfrey  to  order  a review  of  a 
department  policy  prohibiting  officers 
from  moonlighung  while  in  uniforms. 
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ILLINOIS  — A new  high-securiiy 
prison  opened  in  Tamms  in  February. 
The  500-bed  facility  is  for  the  state’s 
toughest  criminals,  who  will  be  locked 
alone  in  their  cells  23  hours  a day  and 
monitored  by  cameras  and  motion  de- 
tectors. 

The  city  of  Rolling  Meadows  has 
named  Deputy  Police  Chief  Rich  Ham- 
mer as  acting  chief  while  a nationwide 
search  is  conducted  to  replace  Chief 
Gerald  Aponte.  The  47-year-old  Ham- 
mer has  served  as  acting  chief  once 
before,  from  May  1989  to  February 
1990  before  Aponte  became  chief. 
Aponte  left  Feb.  5 to  become  chief  in 
Manchester.  Conn, 

Schoolchildren  from  Clinton 
County  collected  $1,235,56  in  pennies 
in  just  10  days  earlier  this  month  to  help 
the  Sheriff’s  Department  acquire  a new 
police  dog.  The  old  crime  dog.  Caesar, 
was  retired. 

John  Popadowski  has  been  named 
chief  of  police  in  Wheeling,  after  six 
months  of  holding  the  job  on  an  acting 
basis.  Popadowski.  51.  joined  the 
Wheeling  department  in  1995  after 
serving  27  years  with  the  Evanston 
Police  Department. 

INDIANA  — Street  gangs  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  stale  are  using  the 
Internet  to  recruit  members,  according 
to  Gary-based  FBI  agents.  About  a 
dozen  Web  sites  are  said  to  be  aimed  at 
convincing  children  to  join  gangs. 

KENTUCKY  — A school  safety  com- 
mittee that  was  formed  after  a Paducah 
student  killed  three  schoolmates  in  De- 
cember has  recommended  that  three 
law  enforcement  officers  be  hired  for 
the  McCracken  County  school  system, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  at  least  $75,000. 
The  officers  would  participate  in  anti- 
violence and  anti-drug  training,  in  ad- 
dition to  working  directly  with  teach- 
ers and  students.  Michael  Cameal.  a 14- 
year-old  student  at  Heath  High  School, 
allegedly  opened  fire  on  a group  of  stu- 
dents after  an  informal  prayer  meeting, 
killing  three  of  them  and  wounding  five 
others. 

OHIO  — A three-year  labor  contract 
ratified  Feb.  13  by  Clermont  County 
deputies  and  sergeants  calls  for  annual 
pay  raises  of  3 percent.  Salaries  for 
starting  deputies  would  rise  from 
$17.34  an  hour  to  $17.86;  first-year 
sergeants  will  receive  $19.88  an  hout 
compared  with  a previous  $19.30. 

Thirty-two  teen-agers  were  arrested 
on  Feb.  1 3 by  the  Cincinnati  police  and 
the  city’s  Metropolitan  Housing  Au- 
thority during  a truancy  sweep.  Small 
amounts  of  marijuana  and  cocaine  were 
also  found. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  — James  "Rich” 
Rogers,  a former  Clarksbutg  firefighter 
who  provided  copies  of  blueprints  of 
the  FBI  information  services  center  to 
the  Mountaineer  Militia,  was  sentenced 
in  February  to  a year  and  one  day  in 
pnson.  Rogers  became  the  first  person 
to  be  sentenced  under  a 1994  anti-ler- 
rorism  statute. 


IOWA  — Muscatine  County  has  col- 
lected $241,000  in  rent  for  housing  out- 
of-county  jail  irunales  and  $20,000  for 
Federal  inmates  over  a seven-month 
period. 

MINNESOTA  — The  Hennepin 
County  Jail  broke  its  own  population 
record  of  724  inmates,  set  on  Feb.  2. 
just  one  week  later  on  Feb.  9.  when  788 
inmates  were  held  in  the  509-bed  facil- 
ity. The  influx  of  prisoners  has  caused 
officials  to  seek  out  more  beds  in  other 
counties.  However,  jails  in  Scott,  Da- 
kota and  Ramsey  counties  are  also  out 
of  space.  Last  year,  Hennepin  County 
spent  $2.5  million  to  keep  inmates  at 
other  facilities,  with  $300,000  spent  in 
January  alone.  Conditions  are  so 
crowded  that  a multi-purpose  room  was 
turned  into  a temporary  holding  cell 
with  30  beds.  Construction  of  a new 
270-bed  jail  is  due  to  begin  next  year, 
but  the  facility  will  not  be  ready  to  re- 
ceive inmates  until  2001. 

MISSOURI  — Hazel  Anita  Shantz. 
37.  of  Lebanon,  was  charged  with  pos- 
session and  manufacture  of  a controlled 
substance  after  a raid  on  a methamphet- 
amine  lab  in  February  in  St.  Robert.  A 
gunfight  broke  out  when  Pulaski 
County  authorities  arrived,  SherifiF  J.T 
Roberts  said  the  incident  marked  the 
first  time  in  years  that  he  had  opened 
fire  on  someone.  The  episode  showed 
just  how  dangerous  the  state's  growing 
methamphetamine  problem  has  be- 
come. Roberts  said.  Shantz's  16-year- 
old  son  was  turned  over  to  juvenile  au- 
thorities, and  two  other  men  were  ar- 
rested on  drug,  weapons  and  assault 
charges. 

Jefferson  County  Deputy  Ray  Edler 
has  been  nominated  to  receive  the 
department’s  Medal  of  Valor  for  pull- 
ing Cpl.  Donald  Cummines  to  safety 
after  Cummines  was  shot  in  the  head 
by  a man  at  a mobile  home  on  Jan.  29. 
Despite  being  shot  in  the  face  and  hand 
during  the  lifesaving  effort.  Edler,  32. 
said  he  did  not  feel  like  a hero  for  sim- 
ply doing  the  job  he  was  trained  to  do. 
Cummines,  53.  who  helped  train  and 
counsel  younger  deputies  in  the  depart- 
ment. is  recovering  after  surgery  to  re- 
move shotgun  pellets  from  his  head. 

The  list  of  defendants  in  a Federal 
civil  rights  case  involving  a retarded 
man  who  was  allegedly  beaten  by  St. 
Louis  police  officers  at  his  home  has 
been  amended  to  include  five  more  of- 
ficers. The  suit,  which  alleges  that  po- 
lice u.sed  unnecessary  force,  was  filed 
last  June  by  the  family  of  19-year-old 
Gregory  Bell,  who  suffered  facial  cuts, 
bruises,  and  a fractured  ankle  after  po- 
lice mistook  him  for  a burglar  Police 
said  Bell  began  fighting  them  when 
they  tried  to  handcuff  him.  Bell,  who 
has  trouble  conununicating,  is  said  to 
have  the  mental  capabilities  of  a 7-year- 
old.  Sgt.  Thomas  Moran  is  the  only  of- 
ficer charged  criminally  with  assault. 
Also  named  in  the  suit  arc  officers  Ri- 
chard Booker  Jr,  Michael  Scego. 
Terrence  Dupree.  Thomas  Whyte  and 
Barry  Greene. 

NEBRASKA  — Omaha  Police  Officer 


Mark  Kiley  suffered  minor  cuts  and 
bruises  Feb.  6 after  being  dragged  while 
hanging  out  of  the  driver's  window  of 
a fleeing  car  during  a chase.  The  inci- 
dent began  when  Kiley  tried  to  get  the 
driver  out  of  the  car  after  he  had  hit  a 
curb  at  an  intersection.  Kiley  knocked 
the  driver's  window  out.  and  the  two 
struggled  for  control  of  the  vehicle.  The 
driver  managed  to  put  the  car  in  gear 
and  drag  the  officer  for  a short  distance. 
Kiley  freed  himself,  and  fired  six  shots 
at  the  tires,  flattening  two  of  the  them. 
The  driver  continued  until  he  was 
forced  to  stop  by  police  cruisers. 


ARIZONA  — Parents  and  teachers  of 
schoolchildren  on  the  Gila  River  Indian 
Reservation  were  reportedly  outraged 
recently  to  learn  that  police  had  allowed 
a convicted  child  molester  to  dress  up 
as  "McGruff  the  Crime  Dog"  for  el- 
ementary students.  Alfred  Thurman.  27, 
was  let  out  of  jail  by  a tribal  police  of- 
ficer on  Jan.  29  to  pose  as  McGruff  at  a 
school  fair.  Some  parents  claim  he  in- 
appropriately touched  children  as  he 
hugged  them.  Police  apologized  for 
what  they  said  was  a mistake,  saying 
the  officers  involved  weren’t  aware 
Thurman  was  a molester. 

OKLAHOMA  — Police  officials  in 
Sands  Springs  have  defended  the  ac- 
bons  of  a rookie  officer  who  fatally  shot 
a suspected  shoplifter  Feb.  1 1.  saying 
Officer  Thomas  Fees  feared  for  his  life 
in  what  amounted  to  a kill-or-be-killed 
situation.  The  suspect.  Tony  Lynn 
Stidham.  39.  had  been  arrested  m the 
parking  lot  of  a Wal-Mart,  handcuffed 
with  his  hands  behind  his  back,  and 
placed  in  the  front  seat  of  a pau-ol  car 
with  a seat  belt  on.  He  managed,  how- 
ever. to  get  his  aims  in  front  of  him  and 
unfasten  the  seat  belt.  Stidham  got  into 
the  driver's  seat  and  started  driving 
away.  When  Fees  reached  in  to  try  and 
disable  the  steering  or  transmission. 
Sudham  rolled  the  window  up,  dapping 
Fees,  and  conbnued  to  drive  into  traf- 
fic. Fees  shot  him  three  times  in  the 
chest  with  his  .40-caliber  service 
weapon. 

The  Tiilsa  Citizens  Crime  Commis- 
sion has  presented  its  “You’ve  Made  a 
Difference"  awards  for  February  to 
Police  Officer  Tim  Lawson  and  com- 
munity activist  Aretha  Ogans.  Lawson 
is  involved  with  several  community 
groups  and  is  chairman  of  the  Citizens 
Alert  Pauol  Coordinaung  Committee; 
Ogans  walked  through  her  neighbor- 
hood In  an  effort  to  unite  residents 
against  crime  and  violence  in  the  area. 

TEXAS  — Dallas  County  Justice  of  the 
Peace  Bruce  McDougal  has  agreed  to 
stop  sentencing  defendants  to  attend 
church  or  Sunday  school,  after  being 
sued  by  the  family  of  a 1 4-year-old  boy 
who  pleaded  guilty  to  disorderly  con- 
duct. The  boy.  Zack  Smith,  will  be  al- 
lowed to  complete  his  community  ser- 
vice with  a secular  organizauon. 

Two  El  Paso  County  deputies.  Pe- 
ter Calzada.  38.  and  Michael  Duran.  32. 
have  been  charged  with  sexually  as- 
saulting a woman  last  month,  and  in- 
vestigators believe  the  depubes  may 


have  been  involved  m more  attacks.  The 
victim  told  investigators  that  Calzada 
and  Duran  attacked  her  after  they  pulled 
up  behind  her  the  night  of  Jan.  31  on 
an  isolated  stretch  of  road. 

Willie  Joe  Armstrong.  24,  has  been 
accused  of  paying  a hitman  SS.OOO  to 
kill  Ennis  Police  Officer  Tounccy  Hart, 
a nine-year  veteran.  Hart  and  his  fam- 
ily were  immediately  relocated  into  pro- 
tective custody.  Investigators  declined 
to  provide  specifics  about  the  encoun- 
ter and  would  not  reveal  the  nature  of 
Armstrong’s  past  problems  with  Ennis 
police. 

Dallas  police  investigators  are  tak- 
ing a blu'd  look  at  a collision  between  a 
patrol  car  and  a civilian  that  left  a 17- 
year-old  mother  of  an  infant  girl  dead. 
Dolores  Gallegos,  a junior  at  Sunset 
High  School,  was  thrown  from  her  car 
into  the  middle  of  an  intersection  after 
being  broadsided  by  Officer  Francis 
Crump.  She  was  not  wearing  a seat  bell. 
Crump  was  on  his  way  to  help  another 
officer  search  for  car-theft  suspects  who 
had  fled  on  foot.  It  has  not  been  deter- 
mined how  fast  Crump  was  going,  or 
whether  Gallegos  had  slopped  at  a 
flashing  red  light  before  proceeding 
through  the  intersection.  Crump  did  not 
have  his  flashing  lights  or  siren  on. 
since  he  was  not  responding  to  an  emer- 
gency call. 


ALASKA  — Anchorage  School  Dis- 
trict officials  reponed  that  12  grade- 
school  students  were  suspended  during 
the  first  semester  of  this  school  year  for 
bringing  weapons  ranging  from  a 
butcher  knife  to  a hollowed-oul  hand 
grenade. 

CALIFORNIA  — The  state  Supreme 
Court  ruled  on  Feb.  2 that  police  may 
seal  off  a defendant’s  room  or  other 
property  for  a reasonable  lime  while 
deciding  whether  to  seek  a search  war- 
rant. The  ruling  stems  from  a case  in- 
volving Edwin  Winslow  Bennett,  who 
was  convicted  in  u 1989  shooting.  At 
the  request  of  police,  a motel  manager 
in  San  Bernardino  County  locked 
Bennett's  room  for  18  hours  before  of- 
ficers entered  with  a warrant  and  found 
a rifle.  Justice  Joyce  Kennard  said  the 
delay  was  reasonable  because  Bennett 
was  under  arrest  and  could  not  have  re- 
entered the  room  during  the  time  po- 
lice were  conducting  their  investigauon. 

Los  Angeles  police  Sgt.  Ronnie 
Cato  has  filed  a $300-million  lawsuit 
against  Mayor  Richard  Riordan,  alleg- 
ing that  the  Mayor  slandered  him  by 
calling  him  a racist.  Cato,  a vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Oscar  Joel  Bryant  Associa- 
tion, an  organization  of  black  officers, 
had  criticized  the  character  of  former 
Deputy  Chief  Mark  Kroeker.  then  be- 
ing considered  for  the  chief’s  job.  call- 
ing him  a “hypocrite"  who  treated  while 
officers  better  than  black  officers.  The 
lawsuit  contends  that  Riordan  launched 
a counteranack.  coming  to  Kroeker's 
defense  and  calling  Cato  a racist  in  front 
of  reporters  on  two  occasions.  A 
spokeswoman  for  Riordan  said  the 
Mayor  had  called  Cato's  letter  and  ac- 
tions racist. 


Pasadena  police  Sgt.  James  Shear 
IS  a suspect  in  the  theft  of  $2,000  from 
a man  being  held  on  suspicion  of  auto 
theft,  authorities  said  Feb.  5.  The  money 
was  removed  from  a scaled  envelope 
that  was  in  the  pos.scs.sion  of  the  auto- 
ihcft  suspect.  Shear  threatened  to  take 
his  own  life  at  police  hcadquuiters  and 
was  placed  on  paid  leave. 

The  Los  Angeles  Police  Commis- 
sion concluded  Feb.  4 that  29  Los  An- 
geles police  officers  acted  properly  in 
a fierce  gun  battle  last  February  in 
North  Hollywoixl,  in  which  two  bank 
robbers  were  killed, 

HAWAII  — Several  bills  given  pre- 
liminary approval  this  month  by  a 
House  committee  cull  for  the  confisca- 
tion of  a vehicle  if  a motorist  has  re- 
peat convictions  for  driving  under  the 
influence. 

IDAHO  — The  Justice  Department 
filed  a petition  m U.S.  District  Court  in 
Boise  on  Feb.  9 asking  a Federal  judge 
to  dismiss  a state  involuntary  man- 
slaughter charge  against  Lon  Honuchi. 
an  FBI  sharpshooter  charged  in  the 
death  of  white  separatist  Randy 
Weaver’s  wife  six  years  ago  at  Ruby 
Ridge.  The  petition  contends  that 
Horiuchi  fired  a shot  parallel  to  the 
Weavers'  cabin  to  protect  their  children 
The  bullet  passed  through  the  open  door 
and  hit  Vicki  Weaver  behind  it.  The 
Ju.sticc  Department  contends  that  at  the 
lime  Weaver  and  another  man.  Kevin 
Harris,  posed  a threat  to  agents  hecau.se 
they  could  have  escaped  into  the  woods 
and  launched  a counterattack. 

OREGON  — Slate  Police  detectives 
arc  investigating  a Jan.  29  incident  in 
which  30  female  students  at  the 
Duniway  Middle  School  in 
McMinnville  were  strip-searched  as 
police  searched  for  items  allegedly 
taken  from  gym  lockers.  The  officer 
who  ordered  the  searches,  Kent  Stuart. 
47.  has  been  permanently  transferred 
out  of  his  school-based  position  to  regu- 
lar patrol  duty. 

Steven  Douglas  Dons  was  indicted 
by  a Multnomah  County  grand  jury 
Feb,  4 on  1 3 counts  of  aggravated  mur- 
der. attempted  aggravated  murder  and 
assault,  for  allegedly  killing  a Portland 
police  officer  and  injuring  two  others. 
The  incident  occurred  on  Jan.  27  when 
police  went  to  the  house  where  Dons 
lived  to  investigate  a possible  mari- 
juana-growing operation.  Seeing  smoke 
coming  from  the  chimney  that  smelled 
like  marijuana,  the  officers  broke  down 
the  front  door  and  were  met  by  a hail 
of  bullets.  Officer  Colleen  Waibcl.  44, 
was  killed,  and  Officer  Kim  Kcisl.  39. 
and  Sgt.  Jim  Hudson.  42.  were 
wounded.  Police  found  51  marijuana 
plants  and  at  least  10  guns,  including 
two  scmiautomaljc  rifles,  in  the  house. 

WASHINGTON  — An  initiative  by 
the  Green  Cross  Patient  Co-op.  a Se- 
attle-based group  that  distributes  mari- 
juana to  the  sick,  was  filed  on  Feb.  6 
asking  state  voters  once  again  to  pass  a 
referendum  legalizing  medical  mari- 
juana. A similar  mexsure  was  rejected 
last  year  by  a margin  of  60  percent  to 
40  percent. 
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There's  still  gold  in  them  there  hi  Us: 


Moonshining  adds  guns,  drugs  to  the  mix 


Moonshining  may  be  an  industry 
that  is  *‘a&  old  as  (he  hills.”  bu(  the  ille- 
gal manufac(urc  of  whisky  continues  lo 
mean  big  bucks  for  backwoods  distill- 
ers. Only  now,  authoridcs  say,  guns  and 
drugs  arc  pan  of  the  mix. 

Although  (he  illegal  production  of 
liquor  is  not  as  common  as  it  was  dur- 
ing its  Prohibition  heyday,  moonshiners 
can  still  turn  a nice  profit  with  minimal 
investment  in  an  industry  that  is  esti- 
mated to  generate  $12.5  million  a year 
in  Virginia  alone — provided,  of  course, 
that  they  stay  a fev/  steps  ahead  of  (he 
“revenuers,”  those  state  and  Federal  law 
enforcers  whose  mission  is  to  locate  and 
destroy  illegal  stills. 

Much  of  the  hooch  winds  up  in  the 
Nonh,  sold  to  after-hours  night  spots 
— most  of  them  also  illegal  — where 
patrons  can  not  only  indulge  in  the  ille- 
gal liquor  bu(  also  obtain  drugs  and  fire- 
arms. according  lo  a recent  report  by 
The  New  York  Times. 

"As  far  as  we've  determined,  these 
establishments  are  probably  the  main 
consumer  of  illicit  alcohol.”  said 
Charles  Thomson,  special  agent  in 
chaige  of  the  Washington  field  division 
of  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and 
Firearms. 

The  secretive  industry  has  always 


had  a criminal  tinge  to  it,  but  authori- 
ties say  a new  breed  of  renegade  dis- 
tiller is  gaming  entree  into  (he  insular 
world  of  moonshiners.  ‘The  majority 
of  the  moonshiners  we  deal  with  today 
arc  felons  who’vc  been  convicted  of 
everything  from  drug-selling  to  murder 
and  manslaughter."  said  Jimmy 
Bchclcr,  assistant  special  agent  in 
charge  of  the  five-member  Virginia 
Beverage  Control  Commission  Liquor 
Task  Force,  the  only  law  enforcement 
agency  in  the  country  whose  sole  mis- 
sion is  to  break  up  stills. 

Much  of  the  moonshine  bound  for 
(he  North  is  manufactured  in  the  south- 
central part  of  Virginia,  particularly  in 
Franklin  County,  an  area  tucked  in  (he 
foothills  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains 
that  is  widely  considered  by  producers 
and  consumers  alike  to  be  the  moon- 
shine capital  of  the  South. 

Beheler  said  Virginia  moonshiners 
produce  an  estimated  500,000  gallons 
of ‘‘white  lightnin'"each  year,  much  of 
it  in  Franklin  County,  with  each  gallon 
selling  for  $25  dollars  or  more. 

For  people  in  a region  that  is  barely 
affected  by  (he  nation's  economic 
boom,  moonshine  offers  a fairly  risk- 
free way  to  cam  money.  Possession  of 
illegal  spirits  is  a misdemeanor  in  Vir- 
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ginia;  possession  or  operation  of  a still 
is  a felony.  "For  a lot  of  these  people, 
this  is  all  they’ve  ever  done,”  observed 
Chet  Bryant,  director  of  the  Alcohol 
and  Tobacco  Division  of  Georgia, 
which  takes  out  about  15  stills  each 
year.  "It's  a way  of  life  and  a way  of 
making  money." 

And  (he  old-timers  still  retain  the 
crafty  ways  of  escaping  detection  by 
authorities,  notes  Bev  Whitmer,  a 
former  police  officer  who  is  now  an 
alcohol  agent  assigned  to  Franklin 
County.  ‘They  know  all  of  the  tricks, 
such  as  doubling  back  or  having  other 
cars  as  lookouts,”  she  told  The  Times. 
"In  terms  of  surveillance,  they’re  defi- 
nitely more  skilled  at  eluding  capture 
than  any  drug  dealers  I ever  dealt  with." 


The  gut-busting  80-  to  90-proof  li- 
quor is  manufactured  much  as  it  has 
been  in  the  area  for  hundreds  of  years. 
Steam  from  mash,  a syrupy  fermented 
mixture  of  sugar  or  com.  water,  yeast 
and  grain  that  cooks  in  a near-boiling 
vat.  is  drawn  into  a liquid  through  a coil 
of  three-inch  copper  tubing  called  a 
worm.  An  800-gallon  batch  of  mash 
makes  about  100  gallons  of  moonshine. 

Sometimes  the  concoction  is  run 
through  an  old  car  radiator  submerged 
in  cold  water.  The  use  of  old,  rusty  car 
parts  or  lead  from  soldered  pipes  can 
put  drinkers  in  danger  if  ingested. 

The  battle  against  illegal  liquor  has 
its  roots  in  the  early  years  of  the  nation’s 
history,  when  the  new  Federal  Govern- 
ment imposed  the  first  lax  on  whisky 


in  1791  lo  help  pay  off  Revolutionary 
War  debts.  The  move  launched  the  so- 
called  "Whiskey  Rebellion"  by  angry 
Pennsylvania  farmers.  In  1862.  the 
Government  created  the  Office  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  to  collect  liquor  taxes. 
Agents  were  given  arrest  powers  over 
those  who  tried  to  evade  the  tax  — then 
about  20  cents  a gallon. 

With  the  tax  now  about  $20  per  gal- 
lon. and  state  taxes  averaging  in  the  $5- 
a-gallon  range,  moonshining  "can  all 
add  up  to  a fairly  large  tax  loss,”  noted 
David  Wilson,  chief  of  enforcement  in 
the  Mississippi  Division  of  Alcohol 
Beverage  Control.  Wilson  estimated 
that  moonshining  has  cost  Federal  and 
stale  governments  almost  $1  billion  in 
lost  revenue  over  the  last  30  years. 


Lack  of  operating  guidelines 
grounds  Fla.  reserve  force 


The  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  Police 
Department’s  13  reserve  officers  are 
cooling  (heir  heels  after  the  agency  tem- 
porarily grounded  the  program  because 
it  lacked  written  guidelines  and  opera- 
tional directives  as  required  by  the 
stale's  law  enforcement  accreditation 
commission. 

The  effort  lo  get  (he  policies  down 
on  paper  in  compliance  with  the  Com- 
mission for  Florida  Law  Enforcement 
Accreditation  is  being  handled  by  Capt. 
Sharon  Anderson,  said  a Fort  Lauder- 
dale police  spokesman,  and  is  due  to 
be  completed  on  April  2 1 . 

Reserve  officers  carry  out  a variety 
of  assignments,  including  guarding  the 
city’s  police  memorial,  transporting 
prisoners  and  working  security  details, 
according  to  the  spokesman.  Del, 
Clinton  Ward.  Prior  to  the  temporary 
halt  in  their  duties  that  was  imposed  in 
early  February.  Ward  said,  reserve  of- 
ficers "worked  as  regular  olficers  on  the 
street.  They  were  armed  and  had  all  of 
the  powers  of  a regular  police  officer; 
they  just  work  part-time." 


Ward  added  that  under  new  guide- 
lines. the  reserve  officers'  duties  will 
be  geared  more  toward  prisoner  trans- 
port and  assisting  patrol.  "Each  reserve 
officer  will  ride  with  regular  patrol  of- 
ficers." he  told  Law  Enforcement 
News. 

The  480-officer  Fort  Lauderdale 
P.D.  is  among  10  agencies  chosen  as 
pilot  participants  in  the  state  accredita- 
tion effort,  which  the  Legislature  ap- 
proved in  1 994.  All  but  two  of  the  pilot 
agencies  — the  Clearwater  and  Fort 
Lauderdale  police  deparlments  — have 
been  accredited,  said  Susan  Kyzer,  the 
commission’s  executive  director.  On- 
site assessments  of  the  two  agencies  are 
scheduled  to  lake  place  within  the  next 
two  months,  she  added,  with  final  re- 
views of  the  agencies  expected  in  May. 

"Reserve  officer  programs  must 
have  written  directives  and  policies,  and 
they  must  be  trained  and  performed  as 
well  as  full-time  officers"  under  com- 
mission guidelines,  Kyzer  told  LEN.  “It 
definitely  presents  challenges  for  agen- 
cies to  make  sure  those  officers  are 


treated  the  same  as  full-time  officers. 
The  standards  remind  them  that  they 
must  treat  reserves  the  same,  and  not 
to  neglect  training  or  anything  else  that 
is  required  of  fully  certified  officers.” 

Twenty-four  additional  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  have  been  accredited  by 
successfully  meeting  258  standards. 
108  of  which  are  mandatory,  Kyzer 
noted.  Sixty  other  agencies  are  in  some 
phase  of  the  effort.  The  program  was 
approved  by  the  Legislature  because  of 
concerns  that  many  agencies  did  not 
have  the  resources  to  participate  in  the 
national  accreditation  program  admin- 
istered by  the  Commission  for  the  Ac- 
creditation of  Law  Enforcement  Agen- 
cies. 

Legislators  who  supported  the  state 
accreditation  concept  "felt  that  if  they 
created  a program  that  was  germane  to 
the  state  of  Florida,  and  focused  spe- 
cifically on  some  high-liability  areas, 
it  would  increase  law  enforcement  pro- 
fessionalism throughout  the  state  and 
give  a goal  that  some  of  those  smaller 
agencies  could  attain.”  Kyzer  said. 


Satellite  tracking  gets  the  call 
to  monitor  juvenile  parolees 


A military-type  satellite  tracking 
system,  which  can  pinpoint  the  loca- 
tion of  an  individual  to  within  an  accu- 
racy of  four  or  five  feel,  is  being  con- 
sidered by  the  state  of  New  Jersey  as  a 
way  to  keep  closer  tabs  on  high-risk 
youthful  parolees. 

The  ComTrak  system,  produced  by 
Advanced  Business  Sciences,  a Ne- 
braska firm,  works  by  outfitting  the 
parolee  with  a tamper-proof  bracelet 
and  a four-pound  tracking  unit  that  re- 
sembles a laptop  computer.  The  track- 
ing unit  can  be  carried  io  u backpack  or 
slung  over  one’s  shoulder,  but  it  must 
be  with  the  individual  at  all  times. 

The  unit  receives  constant  signals 
from  a ’'triangulation"  of  three  satellites 
(hat  calculate  the  unit’s  global  coordi- 
nates. The  information  is  then  transmit- 
ted to  the  ComTrak  communications 
center  in  Omaha,  which  in  turn  trans- 
fers (he  data  to  the  appropriate  law  en- 
forcement agency  via  fiber  optic  lines. 

ABS  provides  the  agency  with  a 
computer  station  and  pnnler  lo  go  with 
its  link  to  the  communications  center 
If  the  subject  being  monitored  violates 
geographic  "hot  zones."  or  fails  to  meet 


lime  constraints,  a notification  appears 
on  the  computer  An  alarm  sounds  if 
the  tracking  unit  is  discarded  or  the 
wristband  is  tampered  with.  The 
ComTrak  communications  center  ar- 
chives a listing  of  the  parolee’s  move- 
ments at  the  end  of  a day  or  week. 

ABS  is  one  of  two  firms  that  is  of- 
fering the  global  positioning  system 
technology.  Pro  Tech  Monitoring  Inc. 
of  Tampa  is  being  used  by  the  Florida 
Department  of  Law  Enforcement  in  a 
two-county  pilot  program.  Nine  Iowa 
counties  are  also  using  ABS,  as  is  Dal- 
las for  the  tracking  of  adult  parolees. 

"You  can  literally  track  any  place 
he  goes  24  hours  a day,”  Keith 
Feilmeicr.  die  marketing  manager  of 
ABS,  told  The  Newark  Star-Ledger. 
However,  he  conceded  that  the  technol- 
ogy is  not  without  it  limitations. 

Satellites  can  lose  their  subjects  in 
dense  downtown  areas  or  other  places 
with  large  man-made  or  natural  struc- 
tures. “There  is  no  doubt  that  if  you  get 
into  a city  like  New  York  you  are  go- 
ing lo  have  some  blockage  of  satellites," 
said  Feilmeier.  adding  that  the  unit  re- 
pons every  four  seconds,  and  knows 


exactly  when  and  where  the  subject 
enters  and  exits  an  obstructed  area. 

ABS  plans  to  charge  agencies  $15 
to  $20  a day  for  each  offender  being 
monitored-  Some  agencies,  said  Feil- 
meier. may  choose  to  pass  along  lo  the 
offender  the  cost  of  being  monitored. 

The  satellite-tracking  proposal  is 
pari  of  an  overall  plan  aimed  at  a tighter 
monitoring  of  New  Jersey’s  juvenile 
parolees  launched  in  September  by  the 
stale's  Juvenile  Justice  Commission. 
The  "after-care”  program  also  includes 
assigning  each  parolee  a case-manage- 
ment team  that  would  help  him  slay  on 
track  once  back  in  the  community. 

A spokeswoman  for  the  commis- 
sion. Beth  Rubles,  said  the  agency  is 
working  on  a funding  proposal  for  (he 
system  and  hopes  to  have  it  in  place 
over  the  next  few  months.  The  start-up 
cost  for  purchasing  nine  tracking  units 
would  be  about  $9,000. 

Only  those  juveniles  who  have  com- 
mitted violent  offenses  or  sexual  as- 
saults would  be  included  in  the  track- 
ing program.  It  is  not  as  yet  being  con- 
sidered for  adult  offenders,  according 
lo  a corrections  department  spokesman. 
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Get  out  & stay  out? 

Two  years  later,  Federal  order  to  evict  criminals 
from  public  housing  is  seen  having  mixed  impact 


It’s  been  nearly  two  years  since 
President  Clinton  issued  a directive  or- 
dering the  eviction  of  public-housing 
tenants  who  are  arrested  for  drug-re- 
lated or  violent  crimes,  and  in  that  time, 
officials  say.  the  law  has  helped  them 
rid  the  housing  developments  of  crimi- 
nals. even  though  some  offenders  man- 
age to  avoid  eviction. 

The  policy,  which  has  been  in  ef- 
fect since  March  1996  and  is  informally 
known  as  “one  strike,  you’re  out."  calls 
for  tenants  to  be  evicted  if  they,  their 
relatives  or  even  their  guests  are  ar- 
rested for  crimes  committed  on  public- 
housing  properties,  regardless  of 
whether  they  are  ultimately  convicted. 

While  the  policy  is  credited  with 
restoring  a sense  of  order  to  the  nation's 
public-housing,  a review  by  The  Asso- 
ciated Press  found  that  the  numbers  of 
evictions  are  substantially  fewer  than 
the  numbers  of  arrests  occurring  at  pub- 
lic-housing developments  nationwide 

In  the  first  six  months  of  the  policy, 
nearly  4.000  tenants  were  evicted  from 
public  housing,  according  to  the  latest 
statistics  available  from  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment — an  84-percent  increase  over 
the  number  of  those  evicted  for  drugs 
and  other  crimes  in  the  previous  six 
months.  Nearly  20,000  prospective  ten- 
ants have  been  denied  public  housing 
because  background  checks  revealed 
criminal  pasts. 

In  Miami.  88  public-housing  tenants 
were  arrested  for  felonies  from  Janu- 
ary through  November  of  last  year,  but 
only  seven  tenants  were  evicted  during 
the  same  period,  according  to  officials 
contacted  by  The  AP. 

In  Newark.  N.J..  79  tenants  had  been 
arrested  for  criminal  acts,  but  the  Hous- 
ing Authority  there  has  yet  to  evict  any- 


one from  its  nearly  9.000  units.  Evic- 
tion proceedings  are  pending  against  2 1 
leaseholders.  "We  probably  don't  catch 
them  all.  but  we  get  some."  said  New- 
ark housing  director  Harold  Lucas. 

Just  over  80  public-housing  evic- 
tions occurred  last  year  among  tenants 
who  live  in  the  8,800  units  of  public- 
housing in  Los  Angeles. 

Housing  officials  told  The  AP  that 
implementing  the  Federal  policy  has 
been  difficult,  in  some  cases  because 
police  don’t  share  arrest  information, 
forcing  authorities  often  to  rely  on 
word-of-mouth  to  snare  offenders. 

Tenants  whose  relatives  or  guests 
may  have  committed  crimes,  but  who 
themselves  are  innocent,  have  become 
ensnared  in  eviction  proceedings.  The 
AP  reported,  noting  the  case  of  a 65- 
year-old  Baltimore  man  threatened  with 
eviction  after  his  son  was  arrested  for 
selling  crack  from  his  apartment  while 
the  older  man  was  in  the  hospital  re- 
covering from  a heart  attack. 

The  tenant.  Howard  Williams,  said 
he  didn't  even  know  about  the  arrest  of 
his  39-year-old  son,  who  he  said  rarely 
visits  him.  Police  dropped  charges 
against  the  son,  but  the  Housing  Au- 
thority proceeded  with  the  eviction  pro- 
ceeding. Williams  was  able  to  slay  in 
the  apartment  by  promising  to  keep  his 
son  from  staying  there. 

"We  want  to  evict  the  wrongdoer," 
explained  HUD  Secretary  Andrew 
Cuomo.  "If  there  is  complicity  on  the 
part  of  the  leaseholder,  then  that  per- 
son should  also  be  evicted,  but  an  in- 
nocent person,  no.” 

In  New  York,  tenants  threatened 
with  eviction  because  of  lawbreaking 
by  their  relatives  or  guests  can  avoid 
being  thrown  out  of  their  apartments  by 
agreeing  to  sign  stipulations  in  which 


Crime  is  down,  but 
policing  is  still  deadly 


The  nation’s  serious  enme  rale  may 
be  falling  sharply,  but  that  doesn’t  mean 
the  job  of  enforcing  the  law  is  getting 
any  less  dangerous  for  the  nation's 
700.000  law  enforcement  officers. 

The  National  Law  Enforcement 
Officers  Memorial  Fund  reported  re- 
cently that  159  officers  lost  their  lives 
in  the  line  of  duty  during  1997. 

Two  more  deaths  may  yet  be  added 
to  the  total,  pending  further  review  of 
the  circumstances,  said  NLEOMF 
chairman  Craig  Floyd. 

The  preliminary  death  toll  made 
1997  the  most  deadly  year  so  far  this 
decade,  according  to  the  NLEOMF. 
which  administers  the  memorial  in 
Washington  that  bears  the  names  of 
over  14,300  officers  who  have  died  in 
the  line  of  duty  since  1794.  But  the 
number  of  officers  killed  last  year  is  still 
far  below  the  record  number  of  269 
police  deaths  set  in  1974,  Floyd  noted. 

In  1996, 116  officers  died  on  the  job. 
the  lowest  death  toll  since  1 959,  accord- 
ing to  Floyd. 

While  the  high  police  death  toll 
might  seem  to  fly  in  the  face  of  the 
across-the-board  downturn  in  crime 
nationwide  over  the  past  five  years, 
Royd  said  law  enforcement  continues 
to  be  one  of  the  most  tife-threatening 
professions,  despite  advances  in  tech- 
nology and  refinements  in  police  pro- 
cedure aimed  at  making  the  job  safer. 


"The  increased  safety  we’ve  been 
afforded  in  the  United  States  in  the  last 
few  years  is  being  paid  for  in  the  blood 
of  our  police  officers."  Floyd  told  Law 
Enforcement  News.  "They  are  the  ones 
who  are  out  there  risking  their  lives  so 
our  lives  can  be  a bit  safer." 

The  police  death  toll  appears  to  be 
continuing  in  1998.  Royd  said,  with  21 
on-duty  police  deaths  reported  to  the 
NLEOMF  as  of  Jan.  3 1 . "That’s  one  of 
the  highest  death  totals  for  January  in 
the  past  10  years."  he  said. 

According  to  data  released  jointly 
by  the  fund  and  the  Concerns  of  Police 
Survivors,  an  advocacy  group  for  sur- 
vivors of  slain  officers.  70  officers  last 
year  were  shot  to  death,  40  died  in  au- 
tomobile accidents.  17  were  struck  by 
vehicles,  nine  died  from  job-related  ill- 
nesses. six  were  killed  during  falls,  five 
were  fatally  slabbed,  four  died  in  mo- 
lorcycle  accidents,  one  was  strangled, 
one  was  killed  in  a bomb-related  inci- 
dent. and  another  was  struck  by  a train 

The  numbers  point  to  the  emergence 
of  a breed  of  remorseless  killers  who 
think  nothing  of  committing  felonious 
ai^auLu  or  police 

execu- 
tive director  of^Mt^Hi  («o  often, 
police  officers  are  still  targets  of  vio- 
lence because  they  wear  the  badge,”  she 
said.  "Hate  crimes  against  police  offic- 
ers continue  in  record  numbers" 


they  promise  that  the  offender  will  not 
be  on  the  premises  in  the  future.  "In 
other  words,  he  is  not  going  to  be  on 
the  lease,  he  will  not  be  living  on  the 
premises,  and  we  have  the  right  to  in- 
spect during  daylight  hours  to  make 
sure  he’s  not  there."  said  Hilly  Gross,  a 
New  York  City  Housing  Authority 
spokesman.  “That  way  the  whole  fam- 
ily isn’t  penalized." 

Because  99  percent  of  the  tenants 
targeted  for  eviction  opt  to  sign  the 
stipulations,  Gross  said  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  how  many  evictions  actually 
occur  under  the  directive,  which  he  said 
is  modeled  on  a NYCHA  policy  that 
went  into  effect  in  1995. 

The  New  York  Police  Department 
submits  weekly  arrest  information  to 
the  Housing  Authority,  which  until  a 
few  years  ago  had  its  own  police  force. 
Gross  said.  The  merger  three  years  ago 
of  the  city,  transit  and  hou.sing  police 
forces  has  resulted  “in  a free  flow  of 
information,  back  and  forth,  on  arrests," 
he  said. 

The  directive  is  also  a valuable 
screening  tool  used  to  keep  criminals 
out  of  public  housing,  Gross  told  Law 
Enforcement  News.  “We  can  find  out 
about  the  prior  records  of  applicants, 
and  if  the  guy's  been  convicted  of  a 
felony,  he  cannot  be  admitted  to  hous- 
ing. They  are  barred  for  certain  num- 
ber of  years,  depending  on  severity  of 
offense  — misdemeanor  or  felony." 

When  asked  whether  the  policy  has 
increased  safety  for  the  city’s  600.000 
public-housing  tenants,  Gross  replied. 
"Unquestionably." 


A McKinney,  Texas,  police  ofTicer  walks  outside  a public  housing; 
project  that  they  surrounded  on  Dec.  30  where  a man  was  holdint* 
his  estranged  wife  and  two  children  with  a knife.  iWije  Wind  hik.uo 

"Crime  is  down  in  public  housing 
by  as  much  as  40  percent."  Gross  added. 

"We're  finding  that  20  percent  of  the 
applicants,  if  not  more,  are  being 
knocked  out  in  terms  of  prior  felony 


convictions.  So  not  only  arc  wc  getting 
out  those  tenants  who  arc  u menace  lo 
their  neighbors,  we’re  weeding  out  in 
the  screening  process  those  who  no 
landlord  would  want  as  a tenant  " 


When  SWAT  is  deployed, 
shooting  is  less  likely 


The  overwhelming  majority  of  high- 
risk  incidents  in  which  police  SWAT 
units  are  deployed  resulted  in  a peace- 
ful resolution  of  the  situation  with  no 
shots  fired,  according  to  preliminary 
results  of  a study  conducted  by  the 
National  Tactical  Officers  Association 

The  NTOA  Post-Critical  Incident 
Report  Project  examined  1 86  incidents 
that  occurred  throughout  the  country 
between  June  1996  and  June  1997  and 
found  that  179  — or  96  percent  — 
ended  without  a single  shot  being  fired 
by  SWAT  team  members.  The  project 
also  found  that  106  of  the  incidents,  or 
57  percent,  involved  suspects  armed 
with  guns,  five  of  whom  were  killed 
with  shots  fired  by  SWAT  officers. 

The  number  of  shots  decreased  dra- 
matically after  SWAT  units  were  called 
to  a scene,  the  study  determined.  Shots 
were  fired  m 41  incidents,  with  suspects 
firing  168  rounds  and  patrol  officers 
firing  116  rounds  before  tactical  teams 
arrived  on  the  scene.  After  the  arrival 
of  SWAT,  suspects  fired  32  shots,  while 
patrol  officers  fired  67. 

The  seven  incidents  that  involved 
shots  fired  by  SWAT  officers  included 
a total  of  59  rounds,  of  which  50  shots 
occurred  m a single  incident,  the  at- 
tempted rescue  of  an  officer  who  was 
shot  and  killed  by  a felony  suspect 

"Incidents  were  resolved  in  a num- 
ber of  ways,  including  escapes  and  at- 
tempted escapes,  suicides  and  surren- 
der to  negotiators  or  others  (such  as 
family  members)."  the  association  said 
in  a statement  on  the  findings.  "A  total 
of  38  percent  were  resolved  by  SWAT 


before  or  after  a tactical  team’s  entry." 

‘The  last  statistic  may  be  the  most 
telling,"  said  NTOA’s  executive  direc- 
tor. Larry  Click,  a 20-ycar  law  enforce- 
ment veteran  and  former  member  of  a 
SWAT  unit  with  the  Bernalillo  County. 
N.M..  Sheriff's  Department.  "Suspects 
confronted  with  a display  of  over- 
whelming force  surrendered  just  before 
or  immediately  following  a tactical 
team  entry  in  about  two  out  of  five  in- 
stances." 

The  NTOA.  which  said  its  figures 
were  the  first  attempt  by  a national  or- 
ganization to  collect  inforniaiion  on 
SWAT  deployments,  cautioned  that  the 
review  did  not  include  every  tactical 
learn  call-out  that  occurred  nationally 
during  the  study  period.  Nor  did  the 
study  include  figures  on  lust  year's 
high-powered  shout-out  between  police 
and  two  bank  robbers  m North  Holly- 
wood. Calif.  Almost  l.750roundswerc 
fired  by  two  suspects  and  patrol  offic- 
ers during  the  hours-long  firefighi  that 
ended  with  the  two  suspects  finally  be- 
ing shot  dead.  SWAT  officers  called  to 
the  scene  fired  90  rounds  to  end  the  in- 
cident. the  NTOA  added. 

Glick  told  Law  Enforcement  News 
that  (he  data  effectively  counter  nega- 
tive media  reports  on  a study  that 
showed  an  increasing  reliance  by  local 
police  dcparimems  on  SWAT  teams. 

That  study,  gleaned  from  a survey 
of  more  than  800  police  departments 
conducted  by  professors  Peter  B 
Kraska  and  Victor  E.  Kappeler  of  East- 
ern Kentucky  University,  found  that 
"paramilitary  police  units”  are  becom- 


ing a standard  feature  of  U.S.  policing 

The  study  noted  a "precipitous"  in- 
crea.se  in  the  number  of  SWAT  teams, 
with  an  increasing  number  of  small-  and 
medium-sized  agencies  creating  them, 
as  well  as  what  it  called  "an  cscululiun 
in  their  activity  levels."  |LHN,  May  1 5. 
1997.) 

"Last  summer,  the  SWAT  profession 
came  under  attack  m the  media,  which 
developed  an  image  of  SWAT  out  of 
control,  with  the  number  of  shootings 
and  deaths  going  up  when  SWAT  gets 
involved,"  Glick  said.  'This  is  an  ef- 
fort to  create  a more  positive  light  for 
SWAT  •• 

The  data  gathered  by  the  associa- 
tion, which  was  lurmed  m 1983  and  is 
u leading  source  of  tactical  training  and 
information,  “continues  to  support  our 
position  that  SWAT  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  the  resolution  of  high-risk 
incidents,"  said  Click.  "Police  agencies 
can  have  community  policing,  and 
that's  very  important,  but  unlortunutely, 
because  of  the  violent  makeup  of  the 
cnminal  today,  they  need  to  have  spe- 
cial operations  teams  because  the  po- 
lice officer  can't  deal  with  them  alone." 

The  NTOA  is  teaming  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Houston's  Sociology  Depart- 
ment lo  develop  a nationwide  data  base 
on  SWAT  team  organization  and  opera- 
Uons,  Click  added.  Thatcompiehensive 
study,  which  is  due  late  next  year,  will 
focus  on  critical  incidents,  how  teams 
mobilize  for  them,  the  types  of  incidents 
to  which  SWAT  teams  arc  most  often 
called  and  the  use  of  deadly  force  by 
tactical  teams. 
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People  & Places 


Maine 

man 

After  undergoing  what  the  Gover- 
nor of  Maine  called  the  most  exhaus- 
tive background  check  he  had  ever 
heard  of.  Lewiston  Police  Chief 
Michael  F.  Kelly  was  nominated  os  the 
state’s  Public  Safety  Commissioner  in 
January. 

Kelley's  nomination  is  the  second 
for  the  public  safety  post  in  four 
months,  after  Gov.  Angus  King  was 
forced  to  withdraw  the  name  of  Bangor 
Police  Chief  Randy  Harriman  only 
three  weeks  after  it  had  been  an- 
nounced. Harriman,  King  said,  had 
been  less  than  candid  about  revealing 
past  complaints  as  to  his  conduct  as  an 
officer,  and  allegations  of  domestic 
abuse  were  never  resolved. 

Kelly,  42.  has  .served  a.s  chief  in 
Lewiston  since  1994,  and  two  years  ago 
was  named  chief  of  the  year  by  the 
Maine  Chiefs  of  Police  Association.  In 
a 17-year  career  with  the  department, 
Kelly  has  worked  u.s  a patrol  officer, 
narcotics  detective,  sergeant  and  deputy 
chief. 

Describing  Kelly  as  a leader  in  the 
law-enforcement  field.  King  told  The 
Portland  Press  Herald  that  the  Lewiston 
department  was  blessed  with  high  mo- 
rale. good  employees  and  a strong  or- 
ganization. Kelly  was  also  able  to 
streamline  management,  he  said,  and 
continue  delivering  consistently  high 
levels  of  service  even  while  cutting  the 
depunment's  overtime  budget. 

A thorough  background  check  did 
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reveal  that  Kelly  had  continued  to  be- 
friend a childhood  acquaintance  he  had 
arrested  in  1990  while  investigating 
drug  abuse,  even  after  the  man  had 
served  time  in  prison. 

But  the  relatioiship  between  the  two 
men,  according  to  Kelly,  was  more 
along  the  lines  of  mentoring,  as  opposed 
to  real  friendship. 

"Our  investigation  revealed  that 
Mike  Kelly  is  human."  said  King.  Thau 
he  said,  "should  not  bar  someone  from 
leadership  or  public  office." 

Front-row 

seating 

‘This  job  is  like  having  a front-row 
seat  on  Broadway  — you  see  the  whole 
criminal  culture  in  all  it  various  forms." 
says  Lewis  D.  Schiliro,  the  new  head 
of  the  FBI’s  New  York  City  office.  ’‘You 
meet  the  John  Gottis  and  Sammy 
Gravano  and  Jimmy  Burke  from  the 
Lufthansa  crew.  These  are  characters 
who  you  wouldn't  believe  if  you  didn’t 
see  them  yourself." 

And  now  Schiliro  can  see  them  in 
his  well-appointed  office,  rather  than 
hanging  from  the  side  of  a garbage 
truck,  as  he  did  in  1977  while  wailing 
for  members  of  the  Gambino  family  to 
iry  and  extort  him.  That  was  Schiliro’s 
first  undercoverjob,  and  he’s  never  for- 
gotten it. 

"Back  then,  hanging  off  a garbage 
(ruck  in  the  snow  and  cold.  I never 
thought  I’d  stay  at  the  FBI  more  than  a 
few  years,  certainly  not  long  enough  to 
head  this  office,”  the  48-ycar-old 
Schiliro  told  The  New  York  Times 

A third-generation  Itaiian-American 
from  Queens.  Schiliro  has  been  in- 
volved in  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
organized-crime  cases  of  his  era.  in- 
cluding the  Pizza  Connection  heroin- 
trafficking case,  the  Lufthansa  heist  and 
the  prosecution  of  Gotti,  the  "Teflon 
Don"  who  headed  the  Gambino  fam- 
ily. 

On  Jan.  22.  the  day  of  Schiliro’s 
appointment  by  FBI  Director  Lewis  J. 
Freeh,  he  was  also  able  to  announce 
the  indictment  of  Gotti's  sun.  John 
Gotti  Jr.,  who  is  reputed  to  be  running 
the  Gambino  family  now  that  his  fa- 
ther is  in  prison  for  life. 

But  La  Cosa  Nostra  is  only  one  por- 
tion of  Schiliro's  agenda.  He  said  he 
would  also  be  focusing  on  white-collar 
crime,  specifically  crime  on  Wall  Street. 
He  plans  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  increas- 
ing number  of  penny-stock  fraud  cases 
and  health-care  scams.  Last  year.  FBI 
agents  controlled  a stock  exchange  seat 
in  an  effort  to  investigate  illegal  secu- 
rities transactions. 

In  addition,  a new  wave  of  drug  or- 
ganizations from  South  America  and 
Russia  are  expected  to  prompt  Schiliro 
into  widening  the  bureau's  focus  in  this 
area  over  the  next  year.  Some  2(X)  of 
the  New  York  office’s  1 . 1 00  agents  are 
already  working  with  city  police  on  four 
separate  anti -drug  task  forces.  He  might 
assign  additional  manpower,  he  said, 
since  the  anti -drug  strategies  have  been 
so  effective  in  contributing  to  the  city’s 
recent  crime  decreases. 

Schiliro  succeeds  James  K. 
Kallsirom,  who  will  perhaps  best  be 
remembered  for  presiding  over  the  in- 
vestigation into  a possible  criminal 
cause  for  the  19%  crash  of  TWA  Flight 
800.  Hoping  to  build  on  Kallstrom’s 
successes,  Schiliro  said  he  will  continue 
his  predecessor’s  campaign  to  push 


Congress  and  software  companies  to 
afford  the  FBI  greater  ability  to  moni- 
tor encrypted  computer  communica- 
tions. which  he  said  are  necessary  to 
combating  terrorism  and  other  crimi- 
nal conspiracies. 

"Drug  dealers  and  kidnappers  and 
terrorists  can  communicate  with  en- 
cryption and  we  can  get  a court  order 
to  intercept  it."  Schiliro  said,  “but  the 
way  things  are  now,  we  may  not  have 
the  technology  to  decipher  iu’’ 

A graduate  of  Hofstra  University  in 
Hempstead,  N.Y.,  Schiliro  also  holds  a 
law  degree  from  Cleveland  State  Uni- 
versity. He  and  his  wife.  Virginia,  have 
three  children. 

Kelly  gets 
the  call 

Former  New  York  City  Police  Com- 
missioner Raymond  W.  Kelly  has  en- 
joyed a varied  Federal  career  during  the 
past  four  years,  including  helping  the 
fledgling  democratic  regime  in  Haiti 
retool  that  country’s  notoriously  corrupt 
and  violent  police  force,  and  most  re- 
cently, as  the  head  of  the  Treasury 
Department's  law  enforcement  arm. 

This  month,  Kelly  confirmed  he  is 
stepping  down  as  Treasury  under- 
secretary for  enforcement  as  a prelude 
to  becoming  commissioner  of  one  of 
the  six  agencies  currently  under  his 
command,  the  U.S.  Customs  Service. 


In  the  new  position.  Kelly,  an  ex- 


Raymond  W.  Kelly 
Waiting  to  clear  Customs 


Marine  and  Vietnam  veteran  who  rose 
through  the  ranks  of  the  New  York  Po- 
lice Department  to  become  the  agency's 
head  in  1992,  will  be  asked  to  tackle 
some  of  Customs’  thorniest  current 
problems,  including  plummeting  rates 
of  drug  seizures  at  the  nation’s  points 
of  entry. 

The  career  change  will  also  allow 
Kelly  to  engage  once  again  in  '‘micro- 
managing,"  as  he  described  it  in  a 1993 
interview  with  Law  Enforcement  News. 
"I  just  wanted  to  get  back  into  an  op- 
erational mode,  and  Customs  is  a great 
agency  with  an  important  mission,”  he 
said  Feb.  5. 

A Customs  spokesman.  Semor  Spe- 
cial Agent  Dick  VVeart  told  LEN  that 
the  rank  and  file  was  enthusiastic  about 
die  choice.  "This  is  the  first  time  we’ve 
had  a bona  fide  law  enforcement  offi- 
cial come  in  to  lead  the  agency,"  said 
Wean.  “He  has  the  background  and  cre- 
dentials of  a strong,  dynamic  law  en- 
forcement leader." 


Senator  Dianne  Feinstein  (D.- 
Calif.),  who  spotlighted  some  of  the 
agency's  problems  in  a Senate  speech 
Feb.  5.  said  she  was  heartened  by  the 
announcement  of  Kelly's  appointment, 
which  must  be  confirmed  by  Congress, 
calling  him  “a  straight  shooter”  with  an 
outstanding  background. 

Among  the  problems  facing  the 
agency.  Feinstein  noted,  is  a steep  de- 
cline in  the  volume  of  cocaine  seized 
at  commercial  ports  of  entry  along  the 
U.S.-Mexico  border,  which  dropped  84 
percent  from  1996  to  1997.  The  situa- 
tion has  prompted  the  agency's  chief 
drug-fighters  to  hammer  out  new  strat- 
egies to  appease  Congress,  which  holds 
the  agency’s  purse  strings. 

Last  fall.  Customs  officials  testified 
before  a congressional  committee  about 
wide  disparities  in  the  level  of  resources 
allotted  to  the  East  and  West  coasts, 
with  the  West  Coast  coming  up  short 
— a situation  they  said  made  Los  An- 
geles increasingly  attractive  to  interna- 
tional organized-crime  syndicates. 

According  to  data  provided  to  the 
committee,  about  twice  as  many  Cus- 
toms agents  were  assigned  to  the  New 
York  and  Miami  offices  than  to  Los  An- 
geles. where  a 167-member  investiga- 
tive unit  covers  the  nation’s  largest  met- 
ropolitan area. 

Kelly  will  replace  Samuel  H. 
Banks,  who  served  on  an  acting  basis 
since  the  resignation  of  former  Customs 
Commissioner  George  Weise.  Assis- 
tant Treasury  undersecretary  James  E. 
Johnson  will  succeed  Kelly  as  under- 
secretary. 

Repeat 
after  him 

The  new  police  chief  of 
Middletown.  Conn.,  says  he  hopes  to 
replicate  some  of  the  successful  pro- 
grams he  has  previously  created  and 
implemented  about  IS  miles  north  as 
deputy  chief  in  East  Hartford. 

Among  Chief  J.  Edward  Brymer's 
plans  for  the  105-officer  Middletown 
Police  Department  are  the  establish- 
ment of  a labor-management  commit- 
tee to  smooth  relations  between  the 
police  union  and  department  managers, 
and  a revamped  community-outreach 
program  with  increased  participation 
from  residents  and  more  services  for  at- 
risk  youths. 

Brymer,  56,  envisions  the  labor- 
management  committee  as  a way  for 
department  officials  to  meet  regularly 
with  union  leaders  "to  discuss  items  of 
mutual  concern,” 

"!  did  develop  the  first  labor-man- 
agement committee  in  East  Hartford, 
and  the  union  there  not  only  spoke  very 
highly  of  me,  they  supported  me,  say- 
ing I was  extremely  fair  and  reason- 
able.” said  Brymer. 

The  good  will  between  Brymer  and 
the  officers  formerly  under  his  com- 
mand was  evident  at  his  swearing-in 
ceremony  on  Feb.  27.  which  was  at- 
tended by  about  45  East  Hanford  of- 
ficers. including  the  union  president. 
About  half  of  the  Middletown  police 
force  also  attended,  which  Brymer 
called  an  encouraging  show  of  support. 

Brymer.  a 32-year  law  enforcement 
veteran  whose  career  includes  25  years 
with  the  Connecticut  State  Police,  said 
he  took  the  Middletown  job  "for  pro- 
fessional growth." 

"Everyone  slnves  to  make  it  to  the 
lop.  and  you  can't  go  any  higher  than 


chief  of  police.”  he  told  Law  Enforce- 
ment News.  "It  gives  me  an  opportu- 
nity to  run  the  operation,  set  policy  and 
have  full  control  over  an  orgamzalion. 

1 want  to  improve  communications  both 
within  and  without  the  organization. 
Both  towns  are  extremely  similar  in 
terms  of  character...  I saw  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  some  of  the  things  in 
Middletown  that  1 did  in  East  Hartford.” 

Brymer  rose  through  the  ranks  of  the 
State  Police,  becoming  a lieutenant  in 
charge  of  three  troops  before  eventu- 
ally being  put  in  charge  of  the  State 
Police  contingent  of  the  Statewide  Nar- 
cotics Task  Force  in  1991.  A graduate 
of  the  University  of  Hartford,  with 
bachelor’s  and  master’s  degrees  in  pub- 
lic administration.  Brymer  left  the  State 
Police  to  join  the  East  Hartford  P.  D.  as 
deputy  chief, 

Brymer  fills  a yearlong  leadership 
void  in  Middletown  that  was  left  when 
Police  Chief  George  Aylwardresigned 
early  last  year.  Lieut.  Chris  Barrows, 
who  heads  the  Detective  Bureau,  had 
been  serving  as  acting  chief. 

Movie 

mogul 

A decade  ago,  former  New  York 
City  police  officer  Ken  Saozel  worked 
the  gnmy  city  subway  lines  as  a rob- 
bery decoy  — an  assignment  that  al- 
lowed him  to  put  his  interest  m acting 
to  work. 

Disguised  as  a "drunken  Village 
guy."  wearing  a beret,  turtleneck 
sweater,  blazer,  wire-rimmed  glasses 
and  “wisc-guy"  jewelry,  Sanzel  proved 
an  irresistible  lure  for  pickpockets,  snar- 
ing 60  or  70  would-be  muggers  while 
employing  his  ruse. 

Sanzel  left  the  force  in  1995  after 
selling  three  screenplays  to  Savoy  Pic- 
tures. and  these  days  he  can  be  spotted 
behind  the  camera  as  a bona-fide  film 
director  who  is  beginning  to  taste  some 
Tinseltown  success. 

‘The  Replacement  Killers."  a film 
based  on  a Sanzel  screenplay  that  stars 
Oscar-winnerMira  Sorvino  and  Hong 
Kong  action  film  star  Chow  Yun-Fat. 
opened  in  theaters  last  month.  At  the 
same  time.  Sanzel  began  directing 
“Scarred  City."  a film  also  based  on  a 
story  he  wrote,  and  several  other  film 
and  television  scripts  by  Sanzel  arc  ei- 
ther in  pre-production  or  already  in  the 
can. 

With  big-name  stars  like  Stephen 
Baldwin.  Tia  Carrere  and  Chazz 
Palminteri  headlining  "Scarred  City," 
which  is  scheduled  for  release  later  this 
year,  Sanzel  joins  several  other  former 
NYPD  officers  who  are  now  enjoying 
successful  careers  in  the  entertainment 
industry.  Among  them;  Bill  Clark,  an 
ex-detective  who  serves  as  consultant, 
writer  and  producer  for  the  hit  TV  se- 
ries “NYPD  Blue”  and  other  police  dra- 
mas, and  John  DiResta,  a former  tran- 
sit cop  who  parlayed  a one-man  off- 
Broadway  show  based  on  his  career  into 
a six-figure  sitcom  development  deal. 

In  “Scarred  City."  Baldwin  plays  a 
renegade  New  York  cop  and  Carrere  a 
prostitute.  They  team  up  to  escape 
Palminteri.  who  portrays  a homicidal 
police  lieutenant. 

Sanzel  told  The  New  York  Times 
(hat  while  he  still  regarded  law  enforce- 
ment as  "the  best  job  in  the  world.”  his 
love  of  writing,  film  and  comic  books, 
which  inform  his  action  stories,  even- 
Continued  on  Next  Page 
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From  report  writer  to  screenwriter 

Chuck  Adamson,  ex-Chicago  cop,  continues  to  make  his  mark  in  Hollywood 


By  Clarice  R.  Cox 

When  he  was  walking  a beat  in  Chicago. 
Chuck  Adamson  didn't  dream  he  would  one 
da^be  sitting  with  celebrities,  waiting  to  see 
if  his  name  would  be  called  as  the  winner  of  a 
People's  Choice  Award  for  the  "Crime 
Stoty,"  the  vivid  TV  series  that  ran  from  1986 
to  1988,  for  which  he  had  wrinen  the  pilot 
and  25  of  62  episodes.  He  didn’t  win.  but 
being  nominated  was  a plus.  Characteristi- 
cally. he  enjoyed  just  being  there.  But  how 
did  this  22-year  veteran  of  the  Chicago  Police 
Department  become  part  of  the  Hollywood 
scene? 

His  breakthrough  came  in  the  late  '70s 
with  a chance  to  wnte  for  "Baretta,"  but  the 
actual  turning  point  in  his  professional  life 
came  a few  years  earlier  when  he  was 
introduced  by  a mutual  friend  to  Michael 
Mann,  then  an  up-and-coming  film  director 
and  writer.  Mann  was  looking  to  branch  out 
into  police  dramas  but  wanted  input  from 
someone  who  knew  the  streets.  Adamson  was 
looking  (o  try  his  hand  at  script-writing,  and 
found  in  Mann  someone  who  helped  open  a 
few  doors  and  served  as  a source  of  profes- 
sional advice  and  inspiration. 

After  getting  his  chance  with  "Baretta.” 
Adamson  went  on  to  wnte  for  "Starsky  and 
Hutch,”  “Kojak”  and  “Police  Story."  Mann, 
meanwhile,  went  on  to  become  executive 
producer  for  the  smash  hit  “Miami  Vice,"  and 
Adamson  got  the  call  to  write  six  episodes. 
When  the  opportunity  to  create  "Crime 
Story"  came  along,  it  brought  Adamson  back 
together  with  Mann,  the  show’s  producer,  and 
Deimis  Farina,  its  star  and.  like  Adamson,  an 
ex-Chicago  cop. 

Writing  in  turn  opened  the  door  to  acting 
in  several  major  motion  pictures,  including 
"Thier  and  “Beverly  Hills  Cop,”  along  with 
the  ABC  mini-series  ‘The  Stand.”  As  a 
writer,  Adamson  was  asked  to  be  present 
during  filming,  and  he  wound  up  taking  bit 
pans.  This  led  to  his  acting  in  two  recent 
movies  he  had  not  written  for. 

Of  his  work  in  one  of  them.  "A  River 
Runs  Through  It.”  Adamson  jokes,  "I  was  on 
exactly  Five  seconds."  Director  Robert 
Redford  gave  him  a full  page  of  dialogue, 
"but  he  had  to  have  the  camera  shift  away 
from  me  to  the  returning  brother." 

Adamson  admits  he  had  more  space, 


Chuck  Adamson 
Meeting  fresh  challenges 

although  not  a starring  role,  in  "Quiz  Show.”  He 
was  identified  in  the  credits  as  Chairman  Mack, 
who  was  imstrumental  in  bringing  dishonest 
television  producers  and  actors  to  justice  in  the 
Van  Doren  game  show-rigging  scandal. 

For  someone  who  is  now  on  a first-name 
basis  with  a superstar  like  Redford,  Adamson’s 
start  in  law  enforcement  was  humble  enough. 

"I  was  bom  and  raised  in  Chicago  across  the 
street  from  a police  station,"  he  recalled.  “1  used 
to  watch  the  officers  come  and  go.  and  1 wanted 
to  be  one.  As  a kid.  I'd  hang  around  doing 
anything  I could  to  be  near  them  — shine  shoes, 
get  coffee,  anything  to  be  part  of  their  world." 

Even  as  a young  boy.  he  liked  to  write.  As 
he  grew  older.  Adamson’s  mother  suggested 
that  he  take  journalism  in  college,  but  "that 
sounded  bland  to  me,”  he  said.  His  career 
calling  came  along  when  he  took  the  Civil 
Service  test  for  police  officer  and  passed. 

He  never  looked  back.  Still,  it  seemed  the 
writer's  muse  was  just  waiting  to  call  on  him 
again. 

As  a young  detective,  he  was  assigned  to  the 
Vice  Squad.  He  wrote  each  report  carefully,  but 


became  utterly  bored  with  the  repetition,  one 
hooker  being  much  like  another.  Reports  went 
up  through  the  ranks  to  a hard-nosed  Chief 
Detective.  As  a supervisor.  Janies  McMahon 
was  known  and  feared  for  his  comments  on  all 
mistakes,  in  form  as  well  as  content.  Back  the 
reports  would  go,  with  every  detail  noted. 
"Nothing  escaped  him.”  Adamson  noted,  “even 
a colon  where  there  should  be  a semicolon.  We 
had  to  rewnte  and  rewrite  until  he  felt  the  report 
was  as  good  as  it  could  be." 

Adamson  honestly  fell  he  wrote  consistently 
good  reports,  so  a notice  to  report  to 
McMahon's  office  threw  him  for  a loop.  "I’d 
never  seen  him,”  he  said.  "He  was  like  Gsxl.” 
But  instead  of  the  reprimand  he  hud  braced 
himself  tor.  the  young  officer  found  he  was  on 
his  way  to  the  kind  of  work  he  wanted  to  do.  He 
spent  the  next  14  years  investigating  robbery, 
with  all  its  complications. 

He  also  worked  on  some  of  the  highest- 
profile  homicides  of  the  '60s.  including  the 
murder  of  eight  student  nurses  by  Richard 
Speck,  and  that  of  Valerie  Percy,  the  21 -year- 
old  daughter  of  future  U.S.  Senator  Charles 
Percy,  who  was  killed  in  her  bed  in  her  family’s 
Kenilworth  home  in  1966. 

After  Adamson  retired  and  begun  writing 
full-time  for  television  and  the  movies,  he  wa.s 
respected  as  one  who  "hud  walked  the  walk  and 
could  talk  the  talk."  The  entertuinmcni-ind'.'stry 
hierarchy,  like  that  of  the  Chicago  Police 
Department,  knew  that  here  was  a man  who 
never  took  the  easy  way  out.  He  has  an 
enormous  respect  for  the  power  of  words, 
especially  those  involved  in  law  enforcement. 

As  a training  officer  in  Chicago,  he  insisted 
on  going  beyond  the  obvious.  He  not  only 
wanted  the  who,  what,  when,  where  and  how. 
but  also  expected  strong  documentation  on  the 
why.  He  wanted  his  subordinates  to  share  with 
him  any  personal  hunches,  insights,  even 
intuitive  flashes  — anything  that  might  help 
solve  a case 

Adamson  has  a hard  lime  accepting  the 
current  standardization  boxes  with  "no  personal 
observations  by  the  beat  officer  on  the  first 
report  of  the  crime.”  He  agrees  that  computers, 
with  their  spelling  and  grammar  aids,  have  a 
place,  but  nothing  can  supplant  a clear  under- 
standing of  correct  English. 

Clear  and  insightful  writing  cun  have  an 
impact  on  overtime  pay  — another  subject  that 


vexes  Adamson  no  end.  ‘if  a report  isn’t 
adequate,  the  wnter  expects  to  get  overtime 
pay  to  rewrite  it.’’  he  observes.  "With  money 
tight  and  time  scarce,  work  can  be  accepted 
that  won’t  stand  up  Follow-up  officers  have 
to  go  back  with  not  enough  information  to  go 
on.  This  winds  up  costing  still  more  time  and 
money.  That  doesn't  make  sense,  but  that’s 
how  it  is." 

As  to  the  current  emphasis  on  community 
policing.  Adamson  feels  it  is  nothing  new 
Knowing  people  on  the  beat  and  treating 
them  respectfully  has  always  produced 
results,  "Hey  there,  boy"  will  build  nothing 
but  anger,  he  believes,  while  saying  to  even 
the  mo.st  hard-core  drug  user.  “Could  you 
help  me  on  this,  sir?”  will  often  secure  a lead. 
When  people  on  the  bliKk  feel  they  are 
respected,  they  will  respond  to  questions  and 
will  frequently  volunteer  information. 

Adamson,  the  vetemn  cup  and  accom- 
plished writer.  hiLs  some  considered  opinions 
on  how  officers  can  Icam  to  write  better 
reports,  starting  with  die  premise  lliat  "high 
school  imd  even  college  do  not  teach  how  to 
write  a report  that  will  stand  up  in  court.” 

"Police  should  be  able  to  leach  police." 
says  Adamson,  although  he  admit.s  that  this  is 
not  always  true. 

Seminars  in  rcport-wnling  offer  one  way 
to  go.  but  nothing  lakes  the  place  of  the 
person  in  command  having  a command  of  the 
writing  as  well.  Seminars  are  much  mure 
often  given  in  "sexy"  but  less  likely  situations 
like  hostage  negotiation  and  terrorism,  events 
that  happen  rarely.  Rcpurt-wriling.  a daily 
grind,  isn’t  often  taught:  it's  always  someone 
cIsc's  responsibility. 

These  days,  Adamson,  a man  of  achieve- 
ment in  law  enforcement,  screenwriliiig  and 
acting,  spends  his  time  living  in  a small 
Oregon  town,  far  from  both  fiollywood  aiid 
Chicago.  ( Altliough  he  is  quick  to  point  out 
(hat  planes  fly  both  ways.)  He  has  been 
working  on  a biography,  with  the  working 
title  of  'The  Toughest  Cop  m America.’’ 
about  Fr^nk  Pupe,  a Chicagoan  who  is  now 
in  his  80's.  Biography  is  a new  field  for 
Adamson,  but  fresh  challenges  have  never 
slopped  him  before. 

iCIurice  R Cox  is  the  author  of  "Report 
Writing  for  Criminal  Justice  Professionals.  ") 
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tually  overwhelmed  his  first  career 
love. 

Sanzel's  road  to  Hollywood  has 
been  circuitous.  Born  m Rochester. 
N.Y..  he  was  a scholarship  student  at 
Case  Western  University  in  Cleveland, 
but  dropped  out  to  join  the  Army,  fig- 
uring the  military  would  provide  a good 
prep  course  for  policing.  He  spent  two 
years  as  a military  police  officer  sta- 
tioned at  Fort  Irwin,  m California’s 
Mojave  Desert,  where,  he  says,  his  re- 
sponsibilities consisted  mostly  of 
"fighting  with  drunken  soldiers  and 
picking  body  parts  out  of  the  sand  at 
helicopter  crash  sites.” 

Sanzel  joined  what  was  then  the 
New  York  Transit  Police  in  1 986.  work- 
ing uniformed  patrols  in  the  cavernous 
Times  Square  station  before  becoming 
a decoy.  He  and  his  wife  also  operated 
a Soho  art  gallery  specializing  in  young 
cartoonists  in  the  early  1990s,  when 
Sanzel  began  writing  screenplays. 

With  "ScaiTed  City"  marking  his 
directorial  debut.  Sanzel  told  The  Times 
he  still  has  a lot  to  learn  about  the  an  of 
making  films.  ‘The  first  day.  1 rolled 
‘action’  too  fast  and  ‘cut’  too  slow.”  he 
said.  "But  three  or  four  takes  into  it.  I 
knew ! loved  it." 


Steady  as 
she  goes 

It’s  nice  to  be  wanted,  says  new  Far 
Hills.  N.J.,  Police  Chief  Robert 
Zimmerman,  whose  liny  police  depan- 
ment  recently  received  an  encouraging 
vote  of  confidence  from  residents  op- 
posed to  the  idea  of  dismantling  the 
force  because  of  the  area’s  low  crime 
rate. 

Last  year,  residents  of  the  borough 
— one  of  New  Jersey’s  wealthiest  com- 
munities — were  asked  by  an  ad  hoc 
committee  whether  to  keep  the  four- 
officer  Police  Depanmeni  following  the 
retirement  of  Police  Chief  Kalman 
Dudas.  who  led  the  agency  for  19 
years. 

The  committee  found  that  residents 
overwhelmingly  supported  the  depart- 
ment and  did  not  like  the  idea  of  rely- 
ing on  neighboring  towns  for  police 
services,  "They  are  the  very  identity  of 
our  town.”  said  Borough  Councilman 
Jeffrey  Pike,  who  oversees  the  Police 
Department  and  was  a member  of  the 
ad  hoc  committee  "Our  town  does  not 
have  a lot  of  full-time  employees  — 


there’s  no  road  department,  there  are 
only  part-time  employees  — and  if  we 
gave  away  the  Police  Department  to 
another  town’s  supervision,  you  almost 
want  to  give  the  charter  of  the  town 
away.” 

So  the  51-year-old  Zimmerman,  a 
lieutenant  who  is  the  senior  member  of 
the  force,  was  tapped  to  succeed  Dudas. 
and  IS  now  occupying  the  liny  Borough 
Hall  office  that  serves  as  the  Police 
Department’s  headquarters. 

It  was  the  borough’s  puny  crime  rate 
that  first  prompted  the  ad  hoc  commit- 
tee to  examine  the  viability  of  keeping 
the  police  force.  The  town,  which 
spends  about  onc-third  of  its  $ 1 -million 
annual  budget  on  police  services,  has 
had  just  one  armed  robbery  in  the  20 
years  Zimmerman  has  been  on  the 
force.  Last  year,  the  borough  experi- 
enced two  bufglanes.  1 1 thefts  and  20 
incidents  of  vandalism  and  other  cnmi- 
nal  mischief. 

With  such  a low  incidence  of  enme. 
what’s  a police  department  to  do?  "We 
just  patrol  the  hell  out  of  the  town." 
Zimmerman  told  The  Newark  Star- 
Ledger. 

That  means  passing  through  town 
several  times  each  shift,  the  Chief  said, 
displaying  a police  presence  that  he 


shouting  himself,  averting  a potential 
tragedy.  “One  of  our  real  advantages 
was  (hat  our  officers  were  familiar  with 
him."  said  Pike. 

By  far  the  department’s  biggest  task 
IS  the  Far  HiIK  Race  Meeting,  an  an- 
nual cqucsinan  event  that  draws  .K).(XX) 
spccuilors.  and  requires  assistance  from 
police  in  neighboring  communities. 
Zimmerman  called  it  "an  enormous 
undertaking  filled  with  potential  prob- 
lems. but  wc  have  to  deal  with  it  " 

Put  more  bulk  in 
your  reading  diet: 

Law  Enforcement  News  is  available  for  bulk 
distribution  to  professional  conferences  and 
seminars,  training  groups  and  other  gath- 
erings. For  more  information  on  how  you 
can  help  improve  the  reading  diet  of  your 
colleagues,  contact  the  Circulation  Depart- 
ment at  (212)  237-8442. 


believes  deters  criminal  activity.  And 
in  true  community-policing  fashion,  the 
officers  know  most  of  the  town’s  resi- 
dents. he  added.  Officers  have  deliv- 
ered groceries  to  a widow  who  couldn't 
get  out  to  do  shopping,  and  recently 
they  discovered  the  body  of  an  elderly 
man  who  they  hadn’t  seen  m a while. 
He  had  died  of  natural  causes  in  his 
home.  Zimmcnnan  said. 

On  Christmas  Day.  police  talked  an 
armed  and  drunken  resident  out  of 
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approached  Pngnano  wnh  ihc  idea,  she  said,  “he 
ran  with  n.  expanded  on  U.  and  developed  it  into 
die  seven-week  program  we  now  have.” 

Referrals  to  Kids  INC  come  from  officials  of 
the  Interim  Middle  School,  which  takes  in  stu- 
dents expelled  from  their  regular  schools;  from 
Family  Court,  and  the  records  of  police  contacts 
with  juveniles,  she  said. 

Parents  are  briefed  by  police  officials  about 
the  program  before  giving  permission  for  their 
children  to  participate.  "We  brought  the  parents 
on  board  right  away,"  said  Capt.  John  J.  Ryan,  the 
dcparimcnfs  chief  spokesman.  "That’s  imptirtant 
because  we  need  to  give  them  an  orientation  into 
the  training  so  they  won’t  do  something  at  home 
lhai's  inconsistent  with  the  philosophy. 

Pngnano  said  that  conducting  classes  at  the 
academy  and  having  uniformed  officers  provide 
the  mstruciion  "gives  (panicipants]  structure  and 
discipline.  They  gel  punished,  and  have  to  do 
chores  like  cleaning  toilets  if  they  run  into 
trouble  ” 


Six-Step  Program 

Sgi  King,  along  with  her  colleagues,  officers 
Georgette  Pierce  and  Donald  Latimer,  start  the  day 
by  teaching  the  non-violence  course,  which  in- 
cludes instruction  in  the  Six  Pnnciplcs  and  Six 
Steps  of  Non-Violence. 

"Dr  King  believed  in  dealing  with  all  conflicts 
non-violcnily.  which  is  what  we’ve  tried  to  stress 
to  them.  His  concepts  help  one  identify  conflicts. 
That  way.  if  you  know  what  they  arc.  you’re  bet- 
ter able  to  deal  with  them  We  teach  them  about 
dealing  with  internal  violence,  which  can  some- 
times turn  into  external  violence.” 

Students  also  learn  about  Dr.  King’s  vision  of 
a "beloved  community.”  which  Sgt.  King  defined 
as  u place  “where  the  violence  seen  today  doesn’t 
exist,  where  racism  and  discrimination  don  t 
exist” 

’•We  try  to  leach  them  that  the  goal  is  to  reach 
that  beloved  community,  even  if  it  just  starts  with 
the  self."  she  told  LEN.  "We  tell  them  that  start- 
ing  with  yourself  will  result  in  a snowball  effect 
that  could  reach  others  as  well." 

Before  graduating,  the  students  must  return  to 
their  schools  to  teach  fellow  students  about  alter- 
natives to  violence.  “They’re  graded  on  that  be- 
cause that's  definitely  what  we  want  them  to  do 
— go  back  and  teach  this  to  others."  said  Sgt.  King. 

Some  teachers  and  school  officials  were  skep- 
tical about  whether  the  course  changed  attitudes. 
Sgt.  King  said.  But  from  the  looks  of  ’’amazement" 
on  the  faces  of  those  who  watched  students  con- 
duct their  anti-violcncc  presentations.  King  said 
she  could  tell  that  the  students  had  succeeded. 

After  lunch,  students  attend  regular  school 


„ wa,  a day  for  smiles  in  Pn.vidence,  R.I.,  as  .he  first  youngsters  graduated  from  the 
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Sgt.  Tonya  King,  the  program  coordinator,  and  Capt.  John  Kyan. 


courses.  Recreational  activities  are  also  provided, 
including  frequent  visits  to  athletic  facilities  do- 
nated to  the  group  by  Providence  College.  There 
are  opportunities  for  exposure  to  the  arts  and  other 
cultural  activities  as  well.  In  December,  for  ex- 
ample, the  officers  took  the  youngsters  to  a pro- 
duction of  "A  Christmas  Carol.”  which  for  many 
was  the  first  play  they  had  ever  seen. 

“We  Don’t  Give  Dp” 

Those  who  continue  to  display  violent,  anti- 
social behavior  — and  there  have  been  a handful 
of  incidents.  Sgt.  King  conceded  — are  referred 
for  more  intensive  medical  or  psychological  treat- 
ment. “Once  Ithe  cause  of  their  behavior)  is  iden- 
tified, we’re  able  to  lake  steps”  to  bring  them  back 
mto  the  fold,  she  said,  adding  that  three  students 
in  that  category  will  return  to  the  Police  Acad- 
emy for  another  crack  at  the  course  when  a new 
session  convenes  this  spring. 

Those  who  fail  to  show  up  for  classes  will  find 
a police  officer  at  their  door  to  escort  them  to  the 
academy.  Prignano  added.  'Tve  told  the  officers. 
•We  don't  give  up.  The  person  who  doesn’t  con- 
form is  your  biggest  challenge.’” 

In  one  case.  Family  Court  ordered  home  con- 
finement for  one  of  the  disruptive  youths.  In  or- 


der to  keep  the  kid  up  to  speed,  an  officer  arrived 
at  his  home  to  teach  the  Kingian  School  course  in 
the  morning,  followed  in  the  afternoon  by  a teacher 
from  the  student’s  home  school  who  provided  his 
academic  lessons. 

The  intervention  will  not  end  with  graduation. 
As  with  any  program  aimed  at  changing  behav- 
ior. evaluation  and  follow-up  is  necessary,  and 
Prignano  has  assigned  officers  from  the 
department’s  Juvenile  Division  to  that  task. 

Early  indications  provide  grounds  for  optimism 
that  the  program,  which  Prignano  wants  to  hold 
four  times  a yej^  to  reach  50  to  100  troubled  stu- 
dents, might  be  an  effective  way  of  preventing 
youth  violence.  Family  members  have  reported 
that  their  children  appear  to  be  trying  to  put  their 
lessons  into  practice  in  dealing  with  siblings  and 
peers,  said  Sgt.  King. 

But  perhaps  the  best  gauge  of  the  program  can 
be  found  from  talking  to  the  youths  themselves. 
Eliseo  Hams.  14.  a seventh-grader  who  was  ex- 
pelled from  Nathan  Bishop  Middle  School  because 
of  violent  outbursts,  gave  the  program  high  marks. 
• At  first.  1 though  it  was  going  to  be  bonng  but 
It’s  really  helped  me  a lot  because  now  ! know 
not  to  use  violence  to  solve  a conflict,  it  doesn  i 
do  anything  for  you.  u just  hurts  somebody  else 


and  gets  you  in  trouble.” 

Cops  Are  People,  Too 
His  participation  also  has  changed  his  attitude 
about  police,  Hams  told  LEN.  “At  first,  I thought 
the  cops  didn't  really  care  about  us.  that  they  were 
just  doing  this  to  make  more  money.  That  was  my 
attitude  at  first;  I really  didn’t  care." 

And  what  does  he  think  of  cops  now?  Harris 
didn’t  hesitate:  "The  cops  here  are  great!...  I’ve 
found  they’re  really  nice  people.” 

Hams  says  he's  taken  some  ribbing  from  peers 
who  have  called  him  a "sucker”  for  the  cops.  He 
responds.  "I  might  be  a sucker,  but  at  least  I’m 
not  going  to  be  on  the  streets  getting  in  trouble." 

Should  he  run  into  problems  down  the  road. 
Hams  said  he  would  not  hesitate  to  ask  police  for 
help,  "They  said  if  we  ever  have  problems  and 
need  someone  to  talk  to.  just  give  them  a call." 

Harris  has  now  relumed  to  his  former  school, 
where  he  has  already  put  what  he’s  learned  to 
work.  "He’s  walked  away  from  a fight  that  could 
have  turned  into  something  violent."  said  Sgt. 
King  "He  didn't  want  to  get  expelled,  and  he 
thought  about  what  we  taught  him  — to  take  10 
seconds  to  think  about  what  can  happen,  to  think 
about  the  end  result  of  violence," 


Breaking  the  cycle  of  violence: 
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Kin^reigns  in  effort  to  help  troubled  youth 


abandons  anti-crime  barricades 


Breaking  down  barriers: 

Bridgeport 

Continued  from  Page  1 
Bridgeport  neighborhoixls.  particularly  those  of 
the  city’s  East  Side  who  suffered  the  brunt  of  the 
early  1990s  crime  wave,  have  mcrea.singly  com- 
plained that  the  blockades  have  become  eyesores 
that  serve  as  a magnet  for  garbage  and  graffiti. 

"This  community  is  being  denied  services  be- 
cause of  the  barricades.’’  asserted  slate  Represen- 
tative Edna  Garcia  in  an  recent  interview  with  The 
New  York  Times.  Garcia,  who  lives  in  the  pre- 
dominantly Latino  East  Side,  filed  a complaint 
with  the  Justice  Dcpanmeni’s  Civil  Rights  Divi- 
sion that  outlines  what  she  says  are  dcinmcnial 
effects  the  bamers  have  had  on  her  neighborhood. 

Police  Chief  Thomas  Sweeney  acknowledged 
the  residents’  complaints,  but  said  the  bamcn.  have 
played  a crucial  role  in  reducing  enme.  The  Po- 
lice Department  did  not  adopt  the  urban-design 
strategy  until  officials  had  met  with  residents  to 
give  them  chance  to  voice  their  opinions. 

"I  think  there’s  a general  consensus  that  the 
bamers  have  been  very  effective.  There's  a sig- 


nificant pari  of  the  community  that  wishes  to  re- 
tain the  bamers.  and  there’s  another  portion  that 
believes  the  barriers  are  eyesores.”  Sweeney  told 
Law  Enforcement  News  recently. 

Sweeney,  who  has  led  the  418-officer  Police 
Department  since  1990.  recalled  that  with  the  city 
virtually  broke  at  the  time  the  plan  was  put  into 
effect,  officials  had  to  buy  the  cheapest  barriers 
available,  not  those  that  might  have  been  more 
aesthetically  pleasing.  And.  he  added,  the  urban 
character  of  Bridgeport  is  much  different  from  that 
of  Dayton. 

"Five  Oaks  was  more  of  an  open  suburban 
community;  and  we  were  dealing  with  a higher- 
density,  old-style  community  with  wooden  frame 
houses  and  a major  arson  problem.  So  the  issue  of 
closing  or  creating  cul-de-sacs  of  the  streets  was 
not  a viable  option  to  us,"  the  Chief  said.  Instead, 
the  city  placed  the  barriers  so  as  to  create  a scries 
of  "loop  streets." 

Media  coverage  has  fixated  on  the  barriers. 
Sweeney  complained,  and  overlooked  other,  more 


effective  pieces  of  the  Operation  Phoenix.  Among 
them,  he  said,  were  an  infusion  of  "traditional 
law  enforcement  mechanisms"  into  the  area;  the 
deployment  of  a covert  task  force  to  take  out  the 
gangs  wreaking  the  most  havoc  in  the  city;  the 
implementation  of  community  policing,  includ- 
ing the  opening  of  a storefront  police  station  "in 
conjunction  with  a prevention  program  dealing 
with  high-risk  youths";  an  influx  of  city  services 
to  clean  up  and  repair  blighted  areas,  and  the  clo- 
sure of  targeted  streets  and  thoroughfares, 
achieved  partially  through  the  barriers. 

The  objections  of  residents  notwithstanding. 
Operation  Phoenix  appears  to  have  resulted  in  an 
amazing  turnaround  in  the  area,  which  is  seeing  a 
resurgence  in  property  values,  the  arrival  of  new 
businesses  and  the  construction  of  a new  middle 
school.  "The  results  have  been  quite  dramatic,  with 
some  areas  seeing  declines  in  some  crime  catego- 
nes,  such  as  burglary,  gun  violence  and  others,  of 
as  much  as  85  pcrccm."  Sweeney  said. 

Overall,  crime  has  dropped  40  percent  from 


the  peaks  reached  in  1991.  "to  being  essentially 
flat,  the  lowest  levels  we’ve  had  in  over  20-some 
years.”  he  pointed  out. 

The  28  homicides  that  occurred  on  the  East 
Side  in  1991  accounted  for  1 8 percent  of  the  mur- 
ders in  Connecticut  that  year,  and  "was  just  shy 
of  50  percent  of  all  of  our  homicides.”  said 
Sweeney.  The  neighborhood,  which  Sweeney  said 
was  once  "the  most  violent  patch  of  real  estate 
that  existed  in  the  state  of  Connecticut."  logged 
just  four  killings  last  year. 

The  Police  Department  is  currently  reviewing 
barrier-removal  plans,  and  formulating  ways  to 
ensure  that  the  area  doesn’t  backslide  once  more 
into  criminal  aniuchy.  the  Chief  said.  As  before, 
police  will  ask  the  community  for  significant  in- 
put. 

"Clearly,  we’ve  got  to  be  concerned  with  the 
aftermath.”  said  Sweeney.  ”Our  belief  is  that  any 
effective  crime-prevention  strategy  has  to  involved 
the  community  Thai’s  been  the  hallmark  of  this 
program.” 
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One  cop's  insider  account 
of  the  investigation  that 
exposed  a criminal  enterprise 
disguised  as  a New  Jersey 
police  department 


Alexander  V.  Orlente,  the  former  police  chief  of  West  New  \ork,  N.J.,  does  the  perp 
walk”  in  the  custody  of  Federal  agents  on  Jan.  13,  after  he,  eight  other  current  or 
former  police  officials  and  seven  others  were  indicted  for  racketeering. 


By  Richard  G.  Rivera 

One  of  the  most  aggressive  Federal  probes 
of  public  corruption  is  currently  underway  in 
New  Jersey,  as  the  U.S.  Attorney’s  Office  and 
the  FBI  wrap  up  an  unprecedented  investigation 
into  what  has  been  called  an  “elaborate  criminal 
enterpnse  ’’  Their  focus:  the  West  New  York 
Police  Department- 

As  important,  numerous  other  investigations 
are  taking  place  throughout  New  Jersey  since 
the  FBI  established  a corruption  hot  line,  which 
has  received  more  than  500  phone  lips  to  dale. 

It’s  hard  to  image  that  most  of  this  scrutiny 
can  be  atmbuted  to  a single  phone  call.  It’s  true, 
though,  and  1 know,  because  I made  that  call. 

Making  a Difference 

1 became  a police  officer  in  West  New  York 
in  1990  to  be  a positive  role  model  and 
contribute  to  a community  in  which  I had  lived 
my  entire  life.  Even  as  1 worked  full  time,  1 
attended  college  full  time  as  well,  studying 
criminal  justice.  I learned  about  the  many 
inadequacies  of  our  justice  system,  yet  I held  on 
to  my  belief  that  one  person  could  make  a 
difference.  If  every  practitioner  felt  the  same 
way,  I felt,  then  a great  deal  of  good  could  be 
done.  Little  did  I know,  though,  that  what  was 
preached  was  hardly  practiced.  Working  in  an 
urban  area,  experience  came  quickly. 

The  Town  of  West  New  York  is  in  Hudson 
County.  N.J..  beside  the  Hudson  River,  which 
provides,  arguably,  the  world’s  best  views  of  the 
Manhattan  skyline.  With  more  than  40.000 
residents,  80  percent  of  them  Hispanic,  living  in 
just  nine-tenths  of  a square  mile,  it  is  one  of  the 
nation's  most  densely  populated  areas.  Hudson 
County  is  notorious  for  political  bosses, 
comparable  to  old-time  Chicago.  Historically, 
the  county  has  been  a haven  for  illegal  gambling 
operations,  with  various  ethnic  organized-cnme 
groups  at  the  helm.  When  these  and  other 
factors  are  combined,  strange  bedfellows  rise  to 
the  call  of  personal  greed. 

Politics  ran  the  West  New  York  Police 
Department  long  before  I was  sworn  in.  It  is  still 
the  driving  force  behind  daily  operations  and 
weighs  heavily  in  the  discussion  of  police 
corruption.  The  current  police  hierarchy  consists 
of  the  same  players  that  have  been  in  place  for 
10  to  20  years.  Much  as  other  police  depart- 
ments have  experienced  during  their  histories, 
promotions  can  still  be  bought  here.  This 
practice  of  placing  unqualified  personnel  in 
high-ranking  positions  increa.sed  the  possibility 
of  deviant  conduct  on  the  part  of  them  and  their 
subordinates.  Included  in  the  corruption  formula 
were  politics  and  a wide  variety  of  illegal 
opportunities  for  police  officers  of  every  rank. 

More  Incentive  to  Be  Dirty 

Like  most  cops,  I could  probably  write  a 
book  about  the  mismanagement  and  internal 
problems  of  my  agency.  This  is  not  my  intention 
in  attempting  to  illustrate  the  work  environment 
in  West  New  York,  where  good  cops  were 
sometimes  reprimanded  for  great  police  work 
and  bad  cops  flounshed  in  a web  of  corruptive 
acts.  There  was  almost  more  incentive  to  be  a 
diny  cop  than  to  take  a proactive  approach  to 
policing.  Peer  acceptance  and  a knack  for 
"beating  the  system”  were  qualities  cherished 
over  positive  police  practices. 

The  decision  to  seek  a Federal  investigation 


was  a difficult  one.  but  it  was  the  right  thing  to 
do.  For  starters.  1 knew  I couldn't  turn  to  county 
or  state  agencies,  because  a true  covert 
investigation  would  have  been  compromised,  so 
with  altruistic  intent,  1 approached  the  FBI  with 
my  suspicions.  I knew,  loo,  that  coming  forward 
would  surely  mean  many  sacnfices.  but  I never 
truly  imagined  the  long,  agonized  road  ahead. 

Only  now.  with  hindsight,  do  I realize  what  1 
could  not  see  then  — that  a hellish  nightmare 
lasting  nearly  four  years  was  in  store  for  me.  By 
initialing  the  corruption  probe,  an  action  that 
began  in  selflessness.  I sacrificed  my  career  and 
put  my  life  on  the  line.  (Ironically.  1 am  not  in 
danger  from  the  criminals  I arrested  over  the 
years,  but  from  my  co-workers  who  called 
themselves  police  officers.)  More  importantly, 
though.  1 have  placed  my  family  in  the  path  of 
danger.  1 understand  that  sacrifices  had  to  be 
made  to  bring  certain  individuals  to  justice,  but 
the  cost  was  too  high.  1 can  never  forgive 
myself  for  disrupting  my  family’s  lives.  The  rest 
( will  deal  with. 

Betraying  the  Thin  Blue  Line 

The  probe  started  in  1994.  when  I saw  a 
detective  leaving  a suspected  gambling  parlor. 

A few  months  earlier,  the  same  guy  was  too 
busy  to  assist  a fellow  officer  who  was  being 
shot  at.  I managed  to  run.  literally,  across  town 
to  the  assistance  call.  Either  the  detective  or  1 
had  our  priorities  confused  — and  1 know  it 
wasn't  me.  I know  about  the  “blue  wall  of 
silence”  and  the  "thin  blue  line.”  There  is  a 
delicate  environment  in  which  the  two  co-exist. 
Personally.  1 feel  there  are  some  negative 
characteristics  in  "the  wall.”  but  the  line  is  as 
clear  as  one  drawn  on  the  ground.  It  can  never 
be  crossed,  I’ve  been  to  enough  police  funerals 
to  distinguish  between  the  two.  Many  fine 
police  officers  have  given  their  lives  in  the  line 
of  duty.  Picture  yourself  telling  their  families 
that  you  would  have  assisted  your  fallen 
comrade  but  your  prionties  were  wrong.  No 
thanks,  that’s  not  for  me. 

The  police  academy  taught  basic  law 
enforcement  that  seemed  as  black  and  white  as 
the  laws  that  were  on  paper.  Once  in  the  street, 
though,  everything  seemed  gray.  The  first  thing 
we  learned  at  the  academy  was  teamwork,  but  it 
sure  fell  different  from  the  football  teams  1 had 
played  on  for  nearly  15  years.  I was  now  a part 
of  “us.”  preparing  to  take  on  “them.”  But  as 
time  went  on.  1 realized  that  some  of  "us”  were 
our  own  worst  enemies.  1 never  imagined 
myself  betraying  another  police  officer  until  I 
discovered  that  it  was  me.  along  with  law 
enforcement  and  the  general  public,  who  was 
actually  being  betrayed.  My  values,  education 
and  experience  would  not  allow  me  to  look  the 
other  way  when  I suspected  that  cops  were 
taking  bribes. 

Deep  Cover 

I’ve  spent  a long  time  reflecting  on  and 
analyzing  the  events  of  the  past  four  years.  1 
haven't  worked  since  1996.  when  I was  fired 
(more  on  that  to  come).  The  lessons  I’ve  learned 
will  leave  a lasting  impression.  I was  able  to 
view  the  criminal  justice  system  from  angles 
that  few  people  can  claim.  While  working  in  the 
Federal  corruption  case,  I was  a police  officer, 
defendant  and  crooked  cop.  Over  time.  I 
became  more  and  more  involved  in  the  case  and 


worked  in  an  undercover  capacity,  accepting 
bribes.  As  evidence  mounted  against  dirty  cops 
in  the  department,  so  did  disciplinary  charges 
against  me.  Bear  in  mind  that  none  of  the 
infractions  filed  against  me  were  criminal 
matters  relating  to  the  bribes  or  other  crimes  I 
was  involved  in  on  an  undercover  basis  with  the 
authoniy  of  the  FBI.  They  were  all  allegations 
of  departmental  rule  violations,  lodged  against 
me  by  the  Chief  of  Police  or  by  internal  affairs. 
Talk  about  having  your  priorities  confused:  The 
West  New  York  internal  affairs  unit  made  me  its 
primary  focus  for  over  a year,  even  as  nearly  a 
dozen  other  police  officers  were  engaging  m 
shameless  racketeering. 

Going,  Going,  Gone 

I had  to  retain  an  attorney  to  defend  me  in  a 
departmental  hearing  that  dragged  on  for  nearly 
a year.  The  proceedings  were  capricious  at  best, 
and  my  fate  was  as  obvious  as  it  was  preor- 
dained, 1 knew  I was  in  trouble  when  witnesses 
against  me  were  allowed  to  sit  in  on  the 
proceedings  and  listen  to  each  other  s testimony. 
In  the  meantime.  I was  reassigned  to  a police 
substation  that  was  a mockery  of  community 
policing.  Not  one  report  was  filed  while  I was 
assigned  to  the  small,  windowicss  room  that 
resembled  a prison  cell.  1 was  not  allowed  to 
take  action  in  what,  to  this  day.  is  the  most 
crime-ndden  section  of  town.  From  this 
episode.  1 learned  that  the  best  way  to  punish  a 
police  officer  was  to  not  allow  him  to  be  one. 

I was  given  the  choice  of  accepting  a severe 
suspension  or  resigning.  I opted  not  to  back 
down  and  was  rewarded  with  a six-month 
suspension  without  pay.  pending  termination,  1 
was  stripped  of  my  coveted  police  badge,  the 
only  thing  provided  to  me  when  1 was  hired. 

I was  shocked  at  the  turn  of  events.  I had 
been  working  for  almost  two  years  to  weed  out 
corruption  and  now  I was  fired  for  doing  so. 
What  was  equally  shocking  was  the 
Government's  response  to  my  termination 
Agents  denied  that  the  termination  was  related 
to  the  advanced  undercover  operation  against 
high-ranking  police  officers.  Maybe  they  saw 
everything  as  a coincidence.  Perhaps  their 
denials  arc  similar  to  those  of  police  officers 
who  denied  any  wrongdoing  following  their 
indictments.  What  is  lacking  in  both  cases  is  the 
element  of  personal  accountability 

Head  Held  High 

This  characteristic  also  forms  the  basis  for 
the  current  corruption  probe.  If  the  officials  who 
have  been  charged  In  the  case  are  guilty,  then 
they  failed  to  be  responsible  and  accountable  in 
iheir  respective  positions.  The  public  trusted 


these  individuals,  and  was  betrayed  by  them. 

I accepted  and  took  seriously  the  duties  of 
my  position  as  a police  officer,  yet  1 have  been 
subjected  to  the  same  degradation  as  these 
officials,  if  not  more  I know  how  it  is  to  be 
stripped  of  my  police  identity.  How  it  is  to  look 
school  children  m the  eyes  and  explain  to  them 
that  I'm  no  longer  an  officer.  How  it  is  to  be 
exiled  from  the  fruicmal  and  social  aspects  ol 
law  enforcement.  How  it  is  for  a fired  police 
officer  to  look  for  u job.  How  it  is  to  spend 
every  penny  you  have  saved,  and  to  sell  every 
asset  you  own,  How  it  is  to  stand  on  unemploy- 
ment lines.  How  it  is  to  have  no  hcallh-curc 
coverage.  How  it  is  to  read  your  name  in 
accusatory,  suspicioii-mongcring  newspaper 
headlines  How  it  is  to  try  and  clear  your  name 
from  such  controversy. 

Despite  experiencing  all  that  I have, 
however.  1 can  walk  anywhere  with  my  head 
held  high,  knowing  that  I did  the  right  thing.  I 
didn’t  compromise  my  values  or  beliefs  for  the 
temptations  that  we  all  may  face  at  one  point  or 
another.  I didn’t  bow  to  the  unethical  political 
and  police  forces  that  exercise  great  power  over 
all  our  lives.  And  1 didn’t  compromise  who  I am 
to  win  the  acceptance  of  others.  I accept 
whatever  labels  and  criticism  may  be  directed 
toward  me.  but  each  day  I can  look  at  myself  In 
a mirror  with  a clear  conscience. 

I reported  police  corruption  so  that  the 
people  of  my  community  could  be  better  served 
by  the  Police  Department,  not  by  self-serving 
police  officers,  I also  did  it  for  good  police 
officers  everywhere  who  work  hard  and  arc 
overwhelmed  by  internal  departmental  and 
political  interference.  Often  they  arc  disciplined 
or  shunned  by  an  unjust  system. 

Nine  current  or  former  police  officcis  have 
been  aneslcd  in  the  West  New  York  case  thus 
far.  including  the  chief  of  police.  The  Investiga- 
tion IS  expanding  to  surrounding  communities.  I 
can  only  hope  that  my  efforts  were  not  m vam 
and  that  senous  reforms  arc  considered  to  curb 
public  official  corruption.  The  simplest  form  of 
prevention  here  is  for  everyone  to  hold 
themselves  to  high  ethical  standards. 

(Richard  C.  Rivera  is  a former  police  officer 
in  West  Wew  York.  N.J.  He  welcomes  comments 
or  inifuines  from  LEN  readers  on  this  cose  and 
the  issue  of  police  misconduct  in  general  Write 
to:  P.O.  Box  2310.  West  New  York.  NJ  07093.  E- 
mail:  LuckyNWK&aoicom.  Readers  needing 
information  or  assistance  regarding  whistle- 
blowing in  the  workplace  are  urged  to  contact 
the  National  Whistleblowers  Center,  a non- 
profit organization,  at  317  Florida  Avenue. 

N W.  Washington.  DC  20001-9996.  (202)667- 
7SJ5.  Fax:  (202)  342-6984.) 
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Strike  down  the  band 


Score-banding  on  promotional  exams  fails  to  do  the  job  for  Tulsa  PD 


Say  good-bye  to  scorc-banding  on 
promotional  exams  in  TliKa.  Okla.,  af- 
ter the  City  Council  there  voted  recently 
ro  eliminate  the  practice  and  instead 
(Hevate  officers  to  higher  ranks  depend- 
ing on  their  individual  exam  scores. 

The  Council  approved  the  change 
Feb  20.  shortly  after  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  reviewed  and  endorsed  the 
new  policy,  said  Police  Chief  Ron 
Palmer, 

The  change  abolishes  a testing  pro- 
cedure in  which  a candidate's  exam 


score  was  ranked  with  those  of  others 
who  successfully  completed  the  test. 
Palmer  said  he  lobbied  for  the  change 
because  the  old  procedure  did  not  pro- 
vide an  adequate  pool  of  candidates, 
particularly  in  the  sergeant  and  corpo- 
ral ranks. 

“Our  score  bands  were  so  small  that 
we  couldn't  Hllour  vacancies.''  Palmer 
told  Law  Enforcement  News.  "So  we 
came  up  with  a list  that  runs  for  one 
year,  and  those  who  are  promoted  dur- 
ing that  period  arc  the  candidates  of 


choice.  Whether  they're  No.  1 or  No. 
15  [in  test-score  ranking],  they  will  be 
promoted  if  vacancies  exist  within  that 
period." 

Palmer  said  that  the  score-banding 
policy  produced  only  one  candidate  eli- 
gible for  promotion  to  sergeant  in  the 
past  three  months,  and  only  three  can- 
didates for  that  rank  last  fall.  “That 
didn’t  satisfy  me.’’  he  said.  "We  still  had 
lots  of  vacancies,  and  we  were  testing 
more  frequently,  and  that  was  adversely 
affecting  people  because  they  had  to  test 


so  frequently.  So  it  just  wasn’t  a good 
situation  for  everybody." 

The  city’s  Black  Officers'  Coalition 
opposed  the  change,  saying  it  would 
blunt  the  effectiveness  of  an  affirma- 
tive-action clause  that,  in  some  cases, 
called  for  minorities  to  be  chosen  for 
promotion  over  white  officers.  While 
no  member  of  the  coalition  appeared 
before  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
to  protest  the  change,  the  group’s  attor- 
ney. Louis  Bullock,  said  in  a letter  that 
the  BOC  was  not  consulted  when  the 


new  policy  was  being  considered. 

The  Tlilsa  chapter  of  the  Fraternal 
Order  of  Police  endorsed  the  policy, 
with  its  president.  Gerard  Siege,  tell- 
ing The  Tulsa  World  that  several  un- 
successful attempts  were  made  to  en- 
courage comment  from  members  of  the 
black  officers'  group  on  the  change. 

Still.  Palmer  said  he  believes  the 
change  will  replenish  the  dwindling 
ranks  of  promoiable  officers.  “I  don’t 
believe  it's  going  to  adversely  affect  our 
minority  promotions,”  he  said. 


Detroit  eyes  tighter  security  DoJ  sues  Texas 

for  new  promotional  exams  city  for  hiring  bias 


The  Detroit  City  Council  has  con- 
tracted with  a Miami,  Fla.,  firm  to  ad- 
minister a second  round  of  promotional 
exams  in  a bid  to  ensure  the  integrity 
of  the  tests  m the  wake  of  a cheating 
scandal. 

Personnel  Evaluation  & Develop- 
ment Inc.,  of  Miami,  will  develop  and 
administer  three  promotional  tests  that 
will  be  administered  beginning  this 
spring,  said  Greg  Bowen,  a spokesmun 
for  Mayor  Dennis  Archer.  'They  will 
draw  up  another  test,  then  on  the  day 
before  it’s  to  be  given,  il  will  be  flown 
from  Florida  to  here"  to  ensure  its  se- 
curity and  iniegnty.  Bowen  told  l.aw 
Enforcement  News, 

The  council's  approval  of  the 
$161.0(10  contract  conies  on  the  heels 
of  a cheating  scandal  that  led  to  results 
being  invalidated  for  more  than  2,(KK) 
officers  who  took  a test  last  April. 


The  repercussions  of 
a promotional-exam 
cheating  episode 

Officials  took  action  after  police 
learned  (hat  two  officers  had  obtained 
a copy  of  the  lest.  Veronica  and  Priscilla 
Robinson,  who  arc  sisters,  were  charged 
in  Federal  court  Jan.  7 with  illegally 
acquiring  lest  answers  and  conspiring 
to  gain  promotions  fraudulently. 

Access  to  the  new  tests  will  be 
tightly  controlled,  Bowen  and  other 
officials  said.  “The  major  difference 
between  this  contract  and  the  lust  lest 
is  that  a consultant  is  wnting  all  three 
exams.”  Lieut.  Gary  Brown  told  the 
City  Council  m January.  “The  lest  will 
be  printed  out  of  slate,  scaled  and  de- 
livered to  the  lest  site." 


Police  Chief  Isaiah  McKinnon  told 
The  Detroit  Free  Press  that  no  more 
than  a handful  of  police  officials  will 
get  a look  at  some  of  the  exam  ques- 
tions prior  to  the  testing  sessions. 
They’ll  travel  to  Florida  to  offer  sug- 
gestions for  making  some  questions 
specific  to  the  Detroit  Police  Depart- 
ment, he  said,  but  no  police  official  will 
see  or  have  access  to  an  entire  copy  of 
the  exams. 

"We’re  trying,  to  the  best  of  our 
ability,  to  take  away  even  the  hint  of 
any  impropnely."  said  McKinnon. 

The  first  exam,  which  was  admin- 
istered by  the  Police  Department,  re- 
portedly cost  the  city  $91,000.  Another 
test  is  necessary,  the  Chief  said,  because 
of  a shortage  of  supervisors,  although 
some  promotions  are  expected  to  be 
made  from  a list  of  candidates  compiled 
in  1994 


The  City  of  Garland.  Texas,  is  un- 
der fire  for  allegedly  discriminating 
against  minority  candidates  for  Jobs 
with  the  city's  public-safety  agencies 
by  using  illegal  practices  like  adminis- 
tering wniien  examinations  that  do  not 
predict  an  applicant's  likelihood  of  suc- 
cess on  the  job. 

A lawsuit  filed  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment on  Feb.  6 in  U.S.  District 
Court  in  Dallas  charged  that  the  exami- 
nations for  police  and  fire  jobs  "dispro- 
portionately exclude  Afrtcan-Amencan 
and  Hispanic  applicants  from  consid- 
eration for  employment"  in  violation  of 
Title  VII.  the  Federal  law  that  bars 
employment  discrimination,  according 
to  a Justice  Department  statement.  The 
city  failed  to  follow  the  lest  designer's 
instructions  for  administering  and  scor- 
ing the  tests,  the  lawsuit  alleges. 

The  Justice  Department  acted  after 


the  city  rejected  an  offer  to  discuss  a 
settlement,  the  DoJ  statement  added. 
The  Garland  City  Attorney’s  Office  did 
not  return  calls  from  Law  Enforcement 
News  requesting  comment  on  the  mat- 
ter 

The  DoJ  investigation  also  showed 
that  both  agencies  tolerated  a workplace 
atmosphere  in  which  racial  slurs  were 
routinely  used  by  other  employees, 
which  “likely  discouraged  African- 
Amencans  and  Hispanics  from  apply- 
ing for  positions  with  the  police  and  fire 
departments."  the  statement  said. 

The  suit  seeks  an  order  requiring 
Garland  to  stop  discriminating  in  its 
employment  practices  on  the  basis  of 
race  or  national  origin.  Il  also  asks  for 
relief  to  victims  of  the  alleged  discrimi- 
nation. including  back  pay  with  inter- 
est and  offers  of  employment  with  ret- 
roactive seniority  and  pension  benefits. 
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Numbers  that  don’t  add  up 

Universities  seen  failing  to  meet  requirements  of  Federal  crime-reporting  law 


A handful  of  major  Eastern  universities  are  under  fixe  for 
flawed  or  inaccurate  campus-crime  reports  that  ore  in  violation 
of  the  Crime  Awareness  and  Campus  Security  Act  of  1990. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Education  issued  a report  this 
month  cidng  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  for  violating  parts 
of  the  Federal  law,  which  requires  colleges  to  make  crime  data 
available  to  current  and  prospective  students,  as  well  as  parents 
and  employees. 

Also  this  month,  police  officials  at  Harvard  University  and 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  were  criticized  by 
some  students  for  purposely  withholding  reports  of  major 
crimes.  Since  August,  at  least  three  serious  crimes  were 
partially  or  totally  omitted  from  documents  prepared  by  the 
two  university  police  departments,  although  two  of  the 
offenses  were  listed  in  police  logs  that  are  open  for  inspection 
at  campus  security  facilities. 

Ben  Clery,  who  heads  Security  on  Campus,  a group  formed 
after  his  .sister  was  raped  and  murdered  in  a dormitory  at  a 
Pennsylvania  college,  has  been  a strident  critic  of  effons  to 
enforce  the  law.  He  changed  that  universities  easily  skirt 
submitting  information  on  some  crimes  or  come  up  with  ways 
to  cover  up  serious  o^enses. 

“We’re  at  a critical  stage."  Clery  told  The  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  this  month  in  response  to  findings  in  an  Education 
Department  audit  of  Penn’s  crime-reporting  procedures. 
“Either  the  DoE  enforces  this  law  with  some  vigor  or  the 
schools  are  going  to  trample  all  over  it.” 

Federal  officials  said  that  their  audit  of  Penn  security 
policies  found  six  examples  over  three  years  of  “non-compli- 
ance” that  required  "corrective  action,”  Officials  failed  to 
disclose  a 1994  rape  inside  a dormitory,  and  also  did  not  report 
numerous  crimes  at  the  Hospital  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Campus  officials  knew  that  the  rape  report  should  have 


been  included  in  the  1994  crime  statistics,  but  Penn  took  no 
action  to  "properly  redistribute  the  corrected  Campus  Security 
Report.” 

“Hence,  the  Department  is  forced  to  conclude  that  although 
the  university  is  fully  aware  that  the  crime  statistics  contained  in 
its... report  are  inaccurate,  it  has  not  completed  the  requisite 

“Either  the  DoE  enforces 
this  law  with  some  vigor 
or  the  schools  are  going 
to  trample  ail  over  it.” 

— Ben  Clery,  of  the  group 
Security  on  Campus 


corrective  action.”  the  DoE  report  said. 

Penn  intends  to  comply  with  all  DoE  recommendations, 
according  to  Judith  Rodin,  the  university’s  president.  "The  most 
important  conclusion  is  that  they  found  no  evidence  that  the 
university  was  hiding  anything  or  distorting  campus  crime.”  she 
told  The  Inquirer.  'The  very  positive  outcome  of  this  audit  will 
be  a much  more  textured  view  of  the  difference  between  an  urban 
and  rural  campus  and  maybe  a somewhat  different  set  of 
guidelines  for  each.” 

Federal  officials  also  cited  Penn  for  failing  to  notify  prospec- 
tive students  of  the  availability  of  campus  crime  reports,  although 
the  university  has  maintained  dial  it  has  sent  copies  of  the  reports 
to  prospective  studenLs  since  1993.  An  application  package 


requested  by  auditors  did  not  contain  any  mention  of  the 
existence  of  the  security  report. 

The  audit  came  after  a series  of  articles  in  The  Inquirer 
raised  questions  about  the  university's  definition  of  its  campus 
boundaries.  Penn  ha.s  interpreted  the  Fedcnil  law  to  include 
reports  about  crimes  committed  on  its  campus  proper,  but  not 
incidents  that  occurred  on  city  streets  or  sidewalks  that  pus,\ 
through  or  border  the  262-acre  campus. 

"We  Imow  that  u siibsiamial  number  of  ihc.se  crimes 
happened  on  sidewalks  or  roadways  that  bisect  or  surround  the 
Penn  campus  and  the  DoE  is  allowing  Penn  to  ignore  student 
victims  who  are  raped,  robbed,  slabbed  or  shot  on  a campus 
easement."  Clery  charged. 

In  Mussuchu-sctls,  meanwhile.  MIT  Police  Chief  Anne 
Glavin,  and  her  Harvard  counterpun,  Chief  Francis  "Bud” 

Riley,  told  The  Boston  Globe  that  there  may  have  been 
instances  in  which  crime  data  was  mudvcrrenily  omitted. 

In  one  case  at  MIT.  a drinking  incident  in  September  that 
led  to  the  death  of  a freshman  at  a fraternity  was  not  noted  on  a 
police  report  sent  to  campus  publications,  although  it  appeared 
in  a police  log  and  was  the  subject  of  a university  press  release 
the  following  day.  At  Harvard,  the  arrest  of  a student  charged 
with  raping  another  student  was  not  noted  on  the  campus 
police  log.  The  arrest  of  another  student  for  rape  was  put  on 
the  police  blotter,  but  not  on  the  police  Internet  log. 

"We’re  really  trying  hard  to  get  infomwtion  out  to  students 
and  faculty  so  they  can  see  the  types  of  calls  we're  responding 
to  for  them,"  Riley  said.  “We  just  haven't  gotten  over  the 
threshold  of  total  accuracy  yet.” 

Gluvin,  who  noted  that  MIT  has  issued  an  annual  crime 
report  since  197S.  said  that  the  missing  crime  tepoils  were 
included  m the  official  lug  kepi  at  the  campus  police  station, 
which  is  available  to  the  public.  "Those  arc  hardly  the  actions 
of  a university  that  wants  to  cover  up  crime."  she  said. 

y 


Closing  a painful  chapter: 

Two  fired,  one  demoted  in  NCHP  scandal 


A three-year-old  police  corruption 
scandal  in  North  Carolina  ended  this 
month  with  the  firing  of  a Highway 
Patrol  supervisor  who  was  linked  to  a 
man  convicted  of  running  a huge  inter- 
state stolen-property  ring,  and  the  de- 
motion and  transfer  of  another  sergeant. 

In  addition,  the  Highway  Patrol 
fired  a third  sergeant  who  is  suspected 
of  manipulating  scores  on  the  agency's 
entrance  exam. 

Sgt.  Terry  Putnam,  42.  who  was  as- 
signed to  the  patrol ‘s  Wake  County  sta- 
tion. was  dismissed  Feb.  13  for  lying 
to  internal  investigators,  while  Sgt. 
Gregory  Wood.  38.  was  demoted  to 
master  trooper  for  conduct  unbecom- 
ing an  officer.  Wood,  who  was  stationed 
in  Salisbury,  will  be  transferred,  offi- 
cials said. 

Sgt.  Charles  Gamer.  48.  was  fired 
for  lying  to  investigators  in  the  test- 
doctoring  probe. 

Putnam,  a 17-year  veteran,  worked 
in  the  agency’s  Training  Center  dunng 
the  1980s.  He  and  former  Capt.  Robert 
Barefoot,  who  ran  the  facility,  became 
close  friends  with  Don  Thomas,  a local 
tool  dealer,  who  hired  off-duty  troop- 
ers to  load  and  unload  products  at  his 
store,  including  truckloads  of  stolen 
merchandise. 

In  1996,  Thomas  and  10  other  busi- 
nessmen were  convicted  m the  fencing 
operation,  and  a Raleigh  police  lieuten- 
ant who  also  worked  at  the  tool  shop 
pleaded  guilty  to  tax-evasion. 

Thomas,  who  reportedly  worked 
behind  the  scenes  to  get  Barefoot 
named  patrol  conunander,  was  arrested 
during  a raid  at  his  store  by  state,  local 
and  Federal  agents  in  October  1994. 
After  his  arrest,  revelations  about 
Thomas’s  close  ties  with  troopers  as- 
signed to  the  Training  Center,  includ- 
ing gambling  trips  taken  by  him  and 
Barefoot  to  Las  Vegas  and  Atlantic  City. 


sparked  an  internal  investigaiion. 

In  April  1997,  the  U.S.  Attorney’s 
Office  in  Raleigh  announced  it  had 
ended  its  special  grand  jury  probe  of 
the  alleged  corruption  without  bring- 
ing charges  against  anyone  except 
Putnam,  who  was  indicted  for  insurance 
fraud. 

In  a rare  move,  the  patrol  released 
portions  of  the  sergeants’  personnel 
files  to  explain  the  disciplinary  actions. 
Putnam,  according  to  the  records,  was 
fired  for  making  false  claims  to  collect 
workers'  compensation  for  an  injury 
that  occurred  while  he  was  moving  air 
compressors  for  Thomas  in  1990.  He 
collected  an  $8,000  workers'  compen- 
sation claim  for  the  injury. 

Putnam,  who  was  moving  the  ma- 
chines from  Barefoot’s  house  to 
Thomas’s  truck  when  he  was  injured, 
lied  to  an  internal  affairs  investigator 
about  the  injury  occurred  when  he  was 
first  interviewed  in  November,  and 
again  in  January,  contradicting  claims 
he  made  in  1996.  the  documents  said. 

Thomas  testified  at  his  trial  that 
Wood,  a 16-year  NCHP  veteran,  ran 
license  checks  for  him  and  rented  a 
trailer  from  Thomas  near  a flea  market 
where  the  businessman  stored  stolen 
goods.  But  it  was  a meeting  between 
Wood  and  Thomas  after  Barefoot  had 
informed  the  businessman  of  the  crimi* 
nal  investigation  against  him  that  cost 
Wood  his  job. 

According  to  the  patrol  documenl.s, 


Wood,  who  was  in  uruform  and  sitting 
behind  the  wheel  of  his  cruiser,  told 
Thomas  to  get  into  the  vehicle,  where 
they  discussed  ways  to  dispose  of  traf- 
fic chaiges  against  him.  Wood  accepted 
money  from  Thomas,  which  he  deliv- 
ered to  a defense  attorney  to  help  Tho- 
mas and  an  unidentified  person,  the 
patrol  said. 

However,  Thomas  told  FBI  agents 
that  Wood  claimed  he  was  told  by  a 
supervisor  to  warn  Thomas  about  the 
investigation,  according  to  sources  that 
The  Raleigh  News  and  Observerpaper 
said  were  privy  to  FBI  reports  on  the 
case. 

Gamer’s  firing  was  for  a matter  un- 
related to  the  Thomas  investigation;  the 
25-year  veteran’s  name  surfaced  in  con- 
nection with  the  FBI’s  separate  probe 
into  doctored  scores  on  entrance  exams 
taken  by  patrol  applicants. 

Lieut.  Col.  Cecil  Wilkins,  who 
briefly  succeeded  Barefoot,  was  sub- 
poenaed to  testify  before  a special  grand 
jury  in  January  1996  but  invoked  his 
Fifth  Amendment  right  against  self-in- 
crimination. Wilkins,  who  told  the 
newspaper  at  the  time  that  he  had  never 
asked  anyone  to  change  test  scores,  re- 
signed a short  time  later. 

Gamer  admitted  to  patrol  investiga- 
tors that  he  had  raised  an  undetermined 
number  of  applicants’  test  scores.  In 
July  1994,  he  altered  scores  to  show  that 
an  applicant  had  achieved  passing 
scores  on  three  tests  he  had  actually 


failed.  Gregory  Scott  Corbett  was  hired 
us  a cadet  in  November  1994,  but  quit 
after  only  three  days  at  the  training 
academy.  Four  months  later,  he  was 
arrested  on  charges  of  holding  up  a hunk 
in  Selma  with  an  assault  rifle 

Hie  Highway  Patrol’s  current  com- 


mander. Col.  Everett  Horton,  said  the 
sergeants  had  been  infomieJ  ol  the  dis- 
ciplinary actions  to  he  lukcn  against 
them  a week  before  public  disclosure 
was  made  It  was  not  clear  at  press  time 
whether  the  cx-officers  would  appeal 
the  decisions. 
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Assistant  Professor 

Coordinator  of  Criminal  Investigation  Program 

Position  available  immediately  to  teach  in  and  coordinate  upper 
division  courees  in  a new  bachelors  degree  pro^am  in  Criminal 
Investigation.  Program  begins  Fall  1998.  Requires  a doctorate 
degree  in  Criminal  Justice  or  related  field  experience  in  criminal 
investigation  and  law  enforcement.  Canton  College  also  maintains 
an  Associate  degree  program  in  Criminal  Justice,  provides  a 
municipal  police  training  school  and  runs  u .Security  Guard  training 
program. 

Canton  College  is  a fully  accredited,  comprehensive  residential 
two-year  college  of  the  Slate  University  of  New  York.  The  College 
enrolls  about  2,000  full-time  men  and  women  in  32  associate  degree 
and  5 certificate  programs.  The  College  traces  its  origins  to  1906  and 
occupies  a spacious  campus  on  the  bank  of  the  Grasse  River  in 
northern  New  York.  Located  in  the  St,  Lawrence  River  Valley,  the 
college  is  80  miles  from  scenic  Lake  Placid  in  the  Adirondacks,  80 
miles  from  Ottawa,  Ontario  and  within  an  hour  of  the  Thou.sand 
Island  region. 

3mpetilive  salary  and  benefits.  Send  letter  of  application  and 
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Vc  encourage  applications  from  women  and  persons  of  color. 
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Van  Meter: 

Setting  productivity  standards,  not 


quotas 


ployccs  have  previously  set  their  own  (manage- 
ment doesn't  lose  this  nght).  Management  can  also 
discipline  all  who  fail  to  meet  standards.  How- 
ever, when  adding  a predetermined  level  of  disci- 
pline that  did  change,  the  terms  and  effects  of  that 
change  need  to  be  collectively  bargained.  (Griev- 
ance Guide.  8th  edition,  BNA.  Washington,  D.C.) 

H It  cannot  be  said  that  an  employer  that  evalu- 
ates its  employees  on  job  knowledge,  accuracy 
and  productivity  is  acting  arbitrarily.  Indeed,  these 
may  very  well  be  the  most  concrete  entena  upon 
which  to  base  a promotion  decision,  because  they 
relate  to  an  employee’s  past  performance  and  his 
or  her  qualifications  for  a promotion,  and  there- 
fore are  objective  criteria.  (Sonia  v.  Grant.  49  FEP 
1024,  638FSupp.  1528,  1986.) 


F.2d  1088, 1089,  8th  Cir,  1975);  personality  con- 
flicts due  to  insubordination,  uncooperativeness 
and  failure  to  keep  superiors  informed  (Keller  v. 
Bluemie,  57 1 F.Supp.  364,  368,  E.D.  PA.,  and  af- 
firmed. 735  F.2d  1349, 3d  Cir.,  1984);  strike  threats 
and  labor  organization  demands  (Sherman  v.  St. 
Barnabas  Hospital.  535  F.Supp.  564,  575. 
S.D.N.Y.,  1982);  and  “burn-out."  loss  of  creativ- 
ity and  initiative  (Chamberlain  v.  Bisseli  Inc.,  547 
F.Supp,  1067.  1077.  W.D,  Mich..  1982). 

These  rights  apply  to  public-sector  manage- 
ment as  well.  A case  in  point  is  Begg  v.  Board  of 
Fire  and  Police  Commissioners  of  the  City  of  Park 
Ridge  (Supreme  Court  of  Illinois.  99  111.  2d  324, 

1 984).  In  this  case  a police  officer  brought  action 
to  challenge  his  three-day  suspension  without  pay. 


H The  plaintiff  officer  failed  to  show  that  reli- 
ance upon  standards  in  evaluating  officers  was 
unreasonable  or  arbitrary. 

In  fact,  management’s  need  to  have  and  en- 
force produebvity  standards  is  so  essential  to  the 
business  of  all  organizations  that  production  rates 
are  recognized  as  valid  job  criteria  in  employment 
discrimination  law  — without  conducting  a full 
job  analysis.  Consider  the  following  excerpt  from 
the  Uniform  Guidelines  on  Employee  Selection 
Procedures,  established  by  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  at  Section 
1607.14(B)(3): 

"Proper  safeguards  should  be  taken  to  insure 
that  scores  on  selection  procedures  do  not  enter 
into  any  judgments  of  employee  adequacy  that  are 
to  be  used  as  criterion  measures.  Whatever  crite- 
ria are  used  should  represent  important  or  critical 
work  behavioifs)  or  work  outcomes.  Certain  cri- 
teria may  be  used  without  a full  job  analysis  if  the 
user  can  show  the  importance  of  the  criteria  to  the 
particular  employment  context.  These  criteria  in- 
clude but  are  not  limited  to  production  rate,  error 
rate,  tardiness,  absenteeism,  and  length  of  service.” 


Most  of  the  systems  that  are  challenged  as  “quotas” 
are  distinguished  by  a number  of  expected  tickets 
that  is  set  so  low  as  to  insult  the  typical  performer. 


By  DJ.  Van  Meter 

When  law  enforcement  administrators  attempt 
to  establish  productivity  standards,  they  are  often 
accused  of  setting  "quotas.’’  This  is  particularly 
true  when  unions  are  involved  and  the  target  is 
traffic  enforcement.  The  argument  usually  ad- 
vanced is  that  “traffic  quota.s”  violate  some  form 
of  public  policy  or  statutory  law. 

I would  challenge  the  quota  argument,  and  in 
so  doing  offer  a method  for  establishing  perfor- 
mance Standards  that  violate  neither  public  policy 
nor  quota  laws.  Further,  bamng  a specific  collec- 
tive-bargaining agreement  to  the  contrary.  I would 
argue  that  managemern  has  the  right  and  unilat- 
eral authority  to  evaluate  and  enforce  the  produc- 
tivity standards  it  deems  necessary  and  reason- 
able for  the  needs  of  the  department. 

Management  Rights  to  Establish  Standards 

II  IS  well  established  in  labor  practices  and  civil 
law  that  management  has  the  nght  to  establish 
productivity  standards  for  its  work  units.  For  ex- 
ample: 

H ‘The  employer,”  one  arbiter  has  pointed  out. 
"has  regularly  been  held  to  be  entitled  to  set  pro- 
duction standards  and  discharge  an  employee  for 
failure  to  meet  them  provided  the  standards  arc 
fair  and  reasonable."  (Allied  Employers  Inc.,  75 
LA  270;  sec  also  95  LA  182.  92  LA  862.  74  LA 
578.  66  LA  705.  65  LA  405.  64  LA  885,  43  LA 
1155,  40  LA  891.  39  LA  719.  37  LA  558.  36  LA 
1442.  33  LA  913,  35  LA  794.  32  LA  485.  23  LA 
217,  22  LA  101.  Note;  LA  stands  for  Labor  Arbi- 
trator. a legal  reporting  service  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  National  Affairs.)  (Source:  Ttie  Griev- 
ance Guide.  9th  edition,  BNA,  Washington,  D.C.) 

H Management  can  set  standards  where  em- 


(D.J.  Van  Meter.  Ph.D..  ii  the  founder  of  and  a 
performance  lechnologixr  for  Van  Meter  <&  Asso- 
ciaiex  Inc.,  a Columhu.’i.  Ohio,  consulting  firm 
specializing  in  training  and  organizational  devel- 
opment for  public  .xafery.) 


U A female  ex-probationory  employee  who  was 
warned  that  her  performance  was  below  average 
and  that  she  would  not  be  retained  unless  it  im- 
proved has  not  made  out  a prima  facie  case  m that 
she  has  not  shown  that  she  was  performing  her 
job  satisfactorily.  However,  the  employer  articu- 
lated a legitimate,  non-biased  reason  for  discharge, 
which  was  the  failure  to  meet  group  average. 
(Buskus  V.  Southwestern  Bell  Yellow  Pages  Inc.. 
D.C.  E.Ark..  1990.  57  FEP  1292.) 

H An  employer  may  show  the  absence  of  dis- 
cnminalion  by  establishing  that  the  action  in  ques- 
tion was  taken  “for  good  cause."  Employers  pro- 
viding good  cause  have  successfully  relied  on  in- 
stances of  falsifying  work  records  (Anderson  v. 
Saveaber  Laboratories  Inc.,675F,2d  1221,  1223. 

1 1th  Cir.,  1982);  quantity  and  quality  of  produc- 
tion requirements  (Surrisis  v.  Conwed  Corp.,  510 


which  had  been  based  upon  his  failure  to  meet 
certain  job  standards.  The  circuit  court  reversed 
the  suspension,  finding  that  the  officer  was  sus- 
pended on  the  basis  of  a traffic  quota  system  that 
violated  public  policy.  On  the  city's  appeal,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  reversed,  holding  that; 

H A three-day  suspension  without  pay  based 
upon  an  officer’s  failure  to  meet  certain  job-re- 
quirement  standards  (.80  traffic  citations  per  day 
of  patrol  over  a standard  three-month  watch  cycle) 
was  not  arbitrary  or  capricious. 

1]  Administrative  regulations,  for  purposes  of 
determining  their  validity,  are  presumed  valid, 

H Administrative  regulations  will  not  be  set 
aside  unless  they  are  clearly  arbitrary,  unreason- 
able or  capricious,  and  the  person  questioning  the 
validity  of  the  administrative  regulations  bears  the 
burden  of  establishing  invalidity. 


What  Is  a Quota? 

Webster  defines  quota  as;  “A  share  which  each 
of  a number  is  to  contribute  or  receive;  propor- 
tional share.  Connecticut’s  anti-quota  law  includes 
the  following  language: 

“No  municipal  police  department  may  impose 
any  quota  with  respect  to  the  issuance  of  sum- 
monses for  motor  vehicles  violations  upon  any 
policeman  in  such  department.  Nothing  in  this 
section  shall  prohibit  such  department  from  using 
data  concerning  the  issuance  of  summonses  in  the 
evaluation  of  an  individual’s  work  performance 
provided  such  data  is  not  the  exclusive  means  of 
evaluating  such  performance. 

"As  used  in  this  section,  ‘quota’  means  a speci- 
fied number  of  summonses  for  motor  vehicle  vio- 
lations to  be  issued  within  a specified  period  of 
time." 

In  practice,  most  of  the  systems  that  are  chal- 
lenged as  “quotas”  have  four  distinguishing  fea- 
tures: 

H Management  determines  what  an  expected 
number  of  tickets  for  a specific  period  of  time 
should  be; 

H Quantity  (a  set  number)  is  the  only  criterion 
by  which  performance  is  judged; 

H The  number  of  tickets  expected  is  usually 
set  so  low  that  it  insults  the  typical  performer; 

H Some  form  of  discipline  results  if  the  requi- 
site number  of  tickets  is  not  met. 

Each  of  these  features  lend  credence  to  the 
challenge  that  these  systems  are  arbitrary,  capri- 
cious. unreasonable  and  unfair.  To  defeat  such 
challenges,  an  enforceable  system  needs  to  include 
the  following  considerations: 

H Whether  the  frequency  and/or  nature  of  the 
employee’s  actions  reflect  a job  performance  that 
is  well  below  that  of  co-workers  in  similar  posi- 
tions. 

U Whether  the  performance  expected  of  the 
employee  was  within  the  worker’s  experience, 
training  and  physical  capabilities. 

H Whether  the  employer  appraised  the  em- 
ployee of  his  or  her  responsibilities  through  prior 
notification  or  warnings. 

H Whether  the  employee’s  actions  were  costly 
to  the  employer  (that  is.  resulted  in  damage  to 
equipment  or  product,  significant  lost  time,  etc.) 
or  created  a hazardous  condition  for  others. 

1 Whether  the  employer  has  handled  analo- 
gous situations  in  the  same  way. 

Fair  and  Reasonable  Standards 

It  should  be  clear  that  management  has  a right 
and  a need  to  establish  expectations  of  perfor- 
mance from  its  members.  The  key  is  to  develop  a 
system  that  creates  reasonable  standards  that  are 
fairly  enforced  and  related  to  the  agency’s  legiti- 
Continued  on  Page  14 
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Mace: 

The  high-tech  look  of 
California’s  latest 
weapon  against  gangs 


Youngsters  hangout  on  a corner  in  the  Franklin  Park  section  of  Los  Angeles  where  the 
18th  Street  Gang  marked  its  territory  in  spray  paint  on  the  back  of  a stop  sign.  The 
City  of  Los  Angeles  Iasi  year  won  a injunction  against  gang  members  barring  them 
from  gathering  in  groups  of  more  than  two.  (Wide  Wotid  Phoiop 


By  Donald  G.  Mace 

The  (Irecracker  pop  of  a handgun  punctuates 
the  late-night  stillness,  followed  closely  by  the 
sound  of  squealing  tires.  The  piolice  arrive  and  find 
a young  man  — a boy,  actually  — face  down  m 
the  grass,  another  apparent  victim  of  random  gang 
violence. 

This  scene  plays  itself  out  with  maddening 
regularity,  not  only  in  the  urban  city  centers  where 
such  violence  seems  an  everyday  occurrence,  but 
increasingly  in  places  and  neighborhoods  hereto- 
fore thought  to  be  immune  from  gang-related 
crimes. 

For  police  agencies  in  California,  solving  a 
cnme  like  this  one  has  been  a laborious  and  diffi- 
cult task.  Detectives  arriving  on  the  scene  face 
tremendous  obstacles  in  simply  collecting  timely 
information  from  witnesses.  By  the  time  investi- 
gating officers  have  gathered  the  evidence  and 
witness  statements  from  those  willing  to  provide 
them,  returned  to  the  squad  room  to  assemble  line- 
ups of  potential  suspects,  and  researched  avail- 
able gang  intelligence  needed  to  develop  promis- 
ing leads,  critical  time  has  been  lost. 

All  this  may  be  changing,  however,  with  the 
help  of  an  innovative  new  California  gang-track- 
ing system  known  as  CAL/GANG.  Using  CAL/ 
GANG,  an  officer,  armed  simply  with  a notebook 
computer,  cellular  phone  modem  and  a common 
Web  browser,  won't  have  to  leave  the  scene  to 
conduct  the  critical  first  steps  of  an  inquiry.  In- 
stead, with  only  a few  keystrokes  and  movements 
of  a mouse,  officers  con  ask  CAL/GANG  to  gen- 
erate a list  of  possible  suspects,  their  criminal  as- 
sociates or  gang  affiliations,  and  then  assemble  a 
computer-generated  photo  line-up  of  likely  sus- 
pects. all  within  minutes  of  arriving  on  the  crime 
scene.  In  addition,  officers  can  search  the  data  base 
for  a list  of  vehicles  matching  a suspect  vehicle 
and  peruse  a resulting  list  of  names  of  known  gang 
members  known  to  have  been  associated  with  that 
vehicle.  Gang  members  known  to  frequent  a par- 
ticular location  or  the  current  cnme  scene  can  also 
be  revealed  by  simply  searching  the  data  base  by 
"location." 

Traditionally,  law  enforcement  has  relied  pre- 
dominantly upon  local  intelligence-gathering  in 
their  own  jurisdictions  as  the  primary  informa- 
tion source  for  the  investigation  of  gang-related 
crimes.  This  information,  largely  of  value  to  the 
agency  that  gathered  it.  was  seldom  or  only  con- 
veniently available  to  other  jurisdictions  through- 
out the  Slate.  This  has  made  it  difficult  for  law 
enforcement  in  California  to  assess  accurately  the 
true  nature  of  gangs,  (heir  numbers,  and  their 
movements  throughout  the  stale.  Complicating 
matters,  gang  intelligence  was  maintained  and 
shared  in  a variety  of  formats  employing  varying 
degrees  of  detail,  depending  upon  the  pnonlies 
and  preferences  of  individual  departments. 

This  situation,  in  California  at  least,  began  to 
change  in  the  mid-1980s,  when  the  Gang  Report- 
ing Evaluation  and  Tracking  (GREAT)  system, 
developed  by  the  Los  Angeles  Sheriff’s  Depart- 
ment and  funded  by  the  California  Office  of  Crimi- 
nal Justice  Planning,  began  to  supplant  local 
agency  gang-intelligence  files  by  providing  them 
with  an  automated  and  standardized  method  of 


(Donald  C.  Mace  is  an  Attorney  General's  In- 
vestigator in  Charge  with  the  California  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  Bureau  of  Investigation,  and  the 
CAL/GANG  Project  Administrator.  For  more  in- 
formation on  CAL/GANG.  he  may  be  reached  at 
(916)  227-4180.) 


gathering  and  retrieving  gang  information  on  a 
statewide  basis.  Not  to  be  confused  with  the  other 
GREAT  program  — Gang  Resistance  Education 
and  Training  — underway  in  Arizona  and  else- 
where. California's  GREAT  system  is  a senes  of 
stand-alone  dial-up  servers  that  eventually  enabled 
more  than  1 25  agencies  throughout  the  state  to 
access  seven  separate  hub  databases,  or  nodes, 
using  a common  database  application.  It  provided 
gang-unit  officers  and  administrators  with  over 
1 50  fields  of  information  on  gangs  and  their  mem- 
bers, gathered  by  participating  agencies  during 
field  interrogations,  arrests  and  bookings.  It  was 
available  at  a cost  of  approximately  S3.000  per 
end  user. 

In  1990,  the  California  Gang  Node  Advisory 
Committee  (CGNAC)  was  formed  to  provide  sys- 
tem overview,  develop  policies  and  procedures  for 
users,  and  develop  a statewide  link  to  GREAT, 
making  it  available  to  participating  agencies  via 
the  California  Department  of  Justice's  Telecom- 
munications Network. 

However,  despite  its  success  as  a dial-up  in- 
telligence system.  GREAT  could  not  be  deployed 
across  a statewide  network  due  to  insurmountable 
technical  limitations  of  the  application  software 

One  big  technical 
hurdle  to  surmount: 
Getting  computers 
statewide  to 
“shake  hands.  ” 

and  the  obsolete  and  unsupported  platfonn  con- 
figuration upon  which  it  was  designed  to  operate. 
Consequenliy.  CGNAC  asked  the  state  Justice 
Depanment’s  Bureau  of  Investigation  to  explore 
alternative  solutions  to  the  development  of  a low- 
cost,  user-friendly  and  widely  supportable  data- 
base application  and  networking  topology  that 
would  allow  local  end  users  to  enter  their  local 
gang  data  while  it  programmatically  forwarded 
and  stored  the  information  at  a central  server  in 
Sacramento.  This  central  repository  would  con- 
tain alt  the  gang  data  from  each  participating 
agency  throughout  California  and  would  be  avail- 
able to  any  agency  wishing  to  participate. 

In  1997.  the  Justice  Department  contracted 
with  ORION  Scientific  Systems  in  Irvine  to  come 
up  with  a solution.  Using  newly  developed  Internet 
technologies  and  an  open-systems  platform  strat- 
egy, ORION  consulted  with  all  the  participating 
GREAT  system  administrators  before  construct- 
ing CAL/GANG.  a Web-based  application  that 
successfully  converted  the  existing  GREAT 
system’s  gang  data,  then  deployed  it  via  a remark- 
ably fast,  low-cost,  seamless  application  across  a 
secure  and  private  environment. 

Users,  who  previously  had  lo  call  no  fewer  than 
seven  separate  node  agencies  throughout  the  state 
in  order  lo  perform  a single  search,  can  now  ac- 
cess their  local  database  via  a local  area  network 
and  link  lo  the  Justice  Dcparlmeni's  central  data- 
base or  any  other  of  the  seven  regional  nodes  with- 
out incurring  a long-distance  phone  charge 

CAL/GANG  also  allows  end  users  to  view 
photographs  on-line,  create  photo  linc-ups  on  the 
fly  for  use  in  the  field,  generate  link  charts  of  gang 
members  and  ihcir  associations,  locale  suspects 


using  a wide  vanely  of  search  crilcna,  including 
name,  moniker,  alias,  physical  dcscnpiinns,  scars, 
tattoos  ami  vehicles,  and  view  surveillance  vid- 
eos across  the  entire  network  only  minutes  after 
being  recorded. 

Novice  users  of  CAL/GANG  will  feel  right  at 
home  with  this  technology,  particularly  if  they 
browse  the  Inicmel.  because  it  uses  a Web  browser 
technology.  The  advantages  lo  using  a Web 
browser  across  a pnvaie  Intranet  are  numerous, 
however,  the  most  evident  advantages  are  the  ex- 
ceptionally low  cost  lo  user  agencies  and  the  ease 
of  use,  since  an  entire  session  on  the  system  may 
be  accomplished  using  nothing  more  than  a mouse 
accessing  a senes  of  pull-down  menus.  Roughly 
80  end-users  can  be  brought  on  line  with  CAL/ 
GANG  for  the  cost  of  a single  end-user  under  the 
old  system. 

System  requirements  for  end-users  arc  also 
minimal:  a 486  processor  (Penlium  is  optimal); 
I (X)-mcgabyte  hard  dnvc,  since  the  CAL/GANG 
application  does  not  reside  on  the  end-user  ma- 
chine but  on  the  regional  node  server;  16MB 
RAM.  28-8  modem,  or  network  access  to  the  end 
user's  local  area  network  connected  lo  the  regional 
node,  and  Netscape  Communicator  Pro  (although 
Microsoft’s  Internet  Explorer  will  soon  be  com- 
patible for  use  with  CAL/GANG). 


The  system  is  flexible  in  that  it  may  be  ac- 
cessed through  a variety  of  platforms,  including 
Macintosh  and  IBM-compaliblc.  varying  operat- 
ing systems,  including  Windows  3. 1 and  Windows 
95.  as  well  as  various  hardware  types,  including 
MDT's.  cellular  packet  radios,  desktops  and  note- 
book computers  from  the  field. 

There  are  currently  seven  regional  CAL/ 
GANG  nodes  interfaces  to  the  central  Justice 
Depanmcnl  data  base  in  Sacramento.  When  the 
system  is  fully  operational  — a goal  expected  to 
be  achieved  in  mid-February  — CAL/GANG  will 
provide  California  law  enforcement  agencies  with 
direct  and  ready  access  to  records  on  approxi- 
mately 20(),(XX)  gang  members.  Now  that's  gang 
intelligence 

Note  to  Readers: 

The  opinions  expressed  cn  the  Forum 
page  are  those  of  the  contributing  whier 
or  cartoonist,  or  of  the  onginal  source 
newspaper,  and  do  not  represent  an  of- 
ficial position  of  Law  Enfyrcement  News. 

Readers  are  invited  to  voice  their  opin- 
ions on  topical  issues,  in  the  form  of  let- 
ters or  full-length  commentanes.  Please 
send  all  materials  lo  the  editor 
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Does  productivity  have  to  mean  “quotas”? 


Continued  from  Page  12 
mote  business  needs 

Standards  are  fair  in  labor  relations 
when  they  arc  communicated  to  em- 
ployees prior  to  enforcement  and  em- 
ployees have  been  given  the  opportu- 
nity to  accomplish  them.  Standards  are 
deemed  reasonable  if  the  typical  em- 
ployee IS  capable  of  consistently 
achieving  them.  And  as  to  relevance,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  argue  that  traffic 
law  enforcement  is  not  related  to  the 
legitimate  business  purposes  of  the  typi- 
cal law  enforcement  agency. 

How  lo  Do  It 

To  ensure  that  employees  have  a fair 
shot,  the  employer  must  take  into  ac- 
count factors  that  could  be  expected  to 
reasonably  affect  employees’  perfor- 
mance and  opportunities  lo  be  produc- 
tive. To  do  this,  ensure  that  factors  such 
as  work  shi  fis,  /ones,  and  time  of  week 
or  day  arc  used  to  segregate  productiv- 
ity data  so  that  no  unfair  comparisons 
between  work  units  arc  made.  Next, 
divide  each  employee's  productive  out- 
put within  the  work  unit  by  the 
employee’s  total  numberof  hours  avail- 
able to  be  productive.  This  results  in 
an  individual  productivity  ratio  that  can 
be  used  to  compare  performance  be- 


tween employees  within  the  work  unit. 

Funher.  tally  all  individual  ratios 
within  work  units  to  calculate  a math- 
ematical average  (mean)  for  the  work 
uml.  Add  20  percent  to  the  average  lo 
create  a “range  of  average."  Employ- 
ees with  ratios  falling  above  this  range 
should  be  rewarded  and  those  falling 
below  should  be  placed  on  probation 
subject  to  further  disciplinary  action,  up 
to  and  including  dismissal. 

The  80/20  Rule 

The  20-perccnt  variance  guideline 
is  denved  from  the  EEOC’s  Uniform 
Guidelines  on  Employee  Selection  Pro- 
cedures. which  can  be  interpreted  to 
consider  prcxluctivity  rates  as  an  em- 
ployment-selection device.  The  guide- 
lines, which  have  been  called  the  "law 
of  the  land”  by  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  (see  Griggs  v,  Duke 
Power,  1971,  and  Albemarle  v.  Moody 
Paper  Company.  1973),  assume  that  if 
a selection  device  is  fair,  it  should  not 
produce  a pass  rate  between  groups  of 
employees  that  vanes  by  more  than  20 
percent  of  the  highest  passing  group, 
unless  the  device  is  unfairly  based  on 
something  other  than  performance.  This 
has  become  known  as  the  “four-fifths." 
or  80/20  rule,  found  in  Part  1607,  Sec- 


tion 4(D)  of  the  Uniform  Guidelines, 
which  state,  in  part: 

“A  selection  rate  for  any  race,  sex, 
or  ethnic  group  which  is  less  than  four- 
fifths  (4/5)  (or  80  percent)  of  the  rale 
for  the  group  with  the  highest  rate  will 
generally  be  regarded  by  the  Federal  en- 
forcement agencies  as  evidence  of  ad- 
verse impact,  while  a greater  than  four- 
fifths  rale  will  generally  not  be  regarded 
by  Federal  enforcement  agencies  as 
evidence  of  adverse  impact." 

In  short,  the  80/20  rule  implies  that 
people  with  adequate  desire,  opportu- 
nity and  ability  should  perform  within 
20  percent  of  one  another.  This  assump- 
tion is  well  grounded  in  performance 
theory,  which  provides  an  excellent 
model  for  determining  the  cause  of  per- 
formance dissimilarities. 

This  theory  holds  that  performance 
is  a measurable  result  of  behavior  and 
a function  of  an  employee's  desire,  op- 
portunity and  ability  (i.e.,  knowledge 
and  skills)  to  perform.  The  elements  of 
this  theory  — performance,  function, 
desire,  opportunity  and  ability  — are 
expressed  in  the  formula  P = 
JiDxOxA). 

If  the  productivity  rate  was  mea- 
sured as  described  earlier,  and  the 
member ’s  productivity  rate  is  below  the 


work  unit’s  average  range,  then  the 
cause  of  the  problem  is  either  the 
employee's  lack  of  desire  (a  form  of  in- 
subordination), ability  (a  form  of  in- 
competence) or  some  combination  of 
each.  The  opportunity  variable  is  ac- 
counted for  in  the  measuring  process. 

Enforcing  Productivity  Standards 

It  is  common  for  employees  to  per- 
ceive that  management  must  prove 
worker  culpability  before  they  can  be 
disciplined  for  poor  productivity.  Such 
is  not  the  case.  Arbitrators  have  con- 
sistently upheld  the  termination  of  em- 
ployees who  fail  to  perform  lo  standards 
regardless  of  their  reasons  for  not  do- 
ing so.  Courts  have  done  so  as  well.  For 
example: 

Upholding  one  employer's  applica- 
tion of  “nonculpable  termination."  an 
arbiter  commented;  "The  principle  must 
be  recognized  that  wrongdoing  is  not 
the  sole  basis  for  a ‘just  cause'  employ- 
ment termination....  If  an  employee  is 
given  every  fair  and  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity lo  perform  satisfactorily  and  ob- 
viously is  incapable  of  doing  so.  there 
is  no  basis  for  requiring  an  employer  to 
continue  that  employee  on  its  rolls." 
(Northern  Telecom  Inc.,  65  LA  405;  see 
also  71  LA  1099.  74  LA  705.) 

Consider,  too,  this  excerpt  from  a 
police-specific  case: 

“Ralph  J,  Cancelose.  a City  of 
Greenbelt  (Md.j  police  officer,  filed  a 
complaint  against  the  City  to  show 
cause  why  he  should  not  receive  a hear- 
ing under  the  Law  Enforcement  Offic- 
ers' Bill  of  Rights  (LEOBR).  The  trial 
judge  dismissed  Cancelose 's  complaint. 
He,  in  turn,  has  appealed,  contending: 
He  is  entitled  to  a hearing  under  the 
LEOBR  prior  to  termination  by  the  City 
and  he  is  entitled  to  a heanng  under  the 
LEOBR  prior  to  suspension  by  the  City. 

"In  August  of  1987,  Cancelose  was 
placed  on  a monthly  evaluation  proce- 
dure for  unsatisfactory  work  perfor- 
mance. Each  month  thereafter,  he  met 
with  his  supervising  sergeant  and  his 
patrol  division  commander  and  re- 
ceived oral  evaluations  which  were  later 
reduced  to  writing. 

"As  a result  of  these  oral  and  writ- 
ten work  performance  evaluations,  the 
City’s  Chief  of  Police  suspended 
Cancelose  with  pay  in  February  1988. 
No  hearing  was  held  on  this  suspension. 
The  Chief  of  Police  then  recommended 
to  the  City  Manager  that  Cancelose  be 
dismissed  from  the  force,  writing  in 
part: 

“'Officer  Cancelose  has  not 
achieved  or  maintained  an  acceptable 
level  of  competence  in  spite  of  instruc- 
tion, encouragement,  and  direction  of 
his  supervisors.  During  the  rating  pe- 
riod, a slight  improvement  was  made, 
however,  the  evaluations  at  the  culmi- 
nation were  even  less  acceptable  than 
the  initial  one  that  induced  the  program. 

■"Officer  Cancelose  has  been  given 
every  opportunity  to  conform  to  per- 
formance standards  expected  of  each 
member  of  department  and  has  failed 
to  do  so.  He  shows  no  initiative  what- 
soever to  complete  the  most  routine  and 
mundane  tasks  of  a patrol  officer.  His 
failure  to  do  so  after  supervisory  inter- 
vention is  tamamoum  to  insubordina- 
tion and  neglect  of  duty. 

“‘He  is  universally  distrusted  by  the 
rank  and  file.  and.  as  such,  is  a profound 
determent  (sic)  to  the  moral  (sic)  and 
safety  of  fellow  officers.' 

"The  Chief  of  Police  then  specified 
the  various  aspects  of  Cancelose's  in- 


competence. which  included,  inter  alia, 
refusing  to  improve  his  work,  negli- 
gence ill  performing  his  duties,  and  dis- 
rupting normal  police  operations.  In- 
subordination and  detrimental  conduct 
were  also  alleged,  but  the  underlying 
factual  pattern  was  that  of  incompe- 
tence. 

“As  a result  of  the  recommendation, 
the  City  Manager  determined  that 
Cancelose's  employment  be  termi- 
nated. effective  March  26,  1988. 

“Cancelose  filed  a ‘Complaint  for 
Show  Cause  Order'  in  the  Circuit  Court 
for  Prince  George’s  County  under  §734 
of  the  LEOBR.  The  two-count  com- 
plaint alleged  that  Cancelose  had  been 
denied  his  rights  by  the  City  under  the 
LEOBR.  The  court  issued  an  order  re- 
quiring the  City  to  show  cause  why  the 
rights  under  the  LEOBR  should  not  be 
afforded,  and  set  the  matter  for  hear- 
ing. 

‘The  City  moved  to  dismiss  on  the 
grounds  of  improper  service  and  fail- 
ure to  stale  a claim  upon  which  relief 
can  be  granted. 

"In  the  case  sub  judice,  appellant's 
dismissal  from  appellee's  police  depart- 
ment occurred  because  he  regularly  re- 
ceived poor  performance  evaluations 
over  a period  of  approximately  seven 
months. 

"Since  appellant’s  work  perfor- 
mance and  conduct  were  considered 
unsatisfactory,  an  administrative  deci- 
sion to  dismiss  appellant  was  made  at 
the  recommendation  of  appellee's  Chief 
of  Police. 

"At  no  lime  was  any  investigation 
or  interrogation  commenced  against 
appellant.  Instead,  his  general  work 
performance  was  evaluated  monthly, 
using  depanmental  competency  stan- 
dards which  are  applied  consistently  to 
all  police  officers  in  evaluating  overall 
job  performance. 

"We  hold  that  these  evaluations 
were  not  investigations  as  that  word  is 
normally  and  ordinarily  used. 
Appellant's  termination  as  a Greenbelt 
City  Police  Officer  was  based  upon  his 
unsatisfactory  work  performance. 
Hence,  the  LEOBR  procedural  safe- 
guards are  not  applicable  in  the  case." 
(Cancelose  v.  City  of  Greenbelt,  O.  Ap- 
peals 75  Md.  App.  662;  542  A.2d  1 288 
(1988).) 

A Standard,  Not  a Quota 

Management's  authority  to  deter- 
mine productivity  standards  is  well  es- 
tablished in  law.  However,  such  stan- 
dards must  be  reasonable  and  fairly 
enforced.  This  means  that  the  employee 
must  be  aware  of  the  standards  and 
given  the  opportunity  to  achieve  them, 
and  that  a typical  employee  is  capable 
of  achieving  them.  This  can  be  assured 
by  following  the  method  for  defining 
work  units  and  measuring  productivity 
as  described  above. 

Furthermore,  performance  theory 
can  show  that  employees  who  have 
been  given  the  opportunity  to  perform 
lo  standards  but  fail  to  do  so  are  either 
insubordinate  or  incompetent.  Arbiters 
and  courts  alike  have  held  that  either 
reason  is  just  cause  for  discipline,  in- 
cluding termination. 

The  problem  of  quotas  vs.  standards 
has  dogged  law  enforcement  for  at  least 
the  past  three  decades,  although  the  is- 
sue has  never  been  properly  addressed. 
Like  many  in  the  law  enforcement  field, 

1.  too,  am  against  quotas,  but  a system 
of  well  defined  and  job-valid  standards 
is  not  a quota. 
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Upcoming  Events 


APRIL 

21- 23.  Electronic  Vehicle  Thicking.  Pre- 
sented by  Craig  C.  Emerson.  Fayetteville. 
N.C  $300. 

22.  Effective  Performance  Appraisals. 
Presented  by  the  New  England  Institute  of 

Enforcement  Management.  York.  Me. 

22- 23.  Critical  Incident  Management  Pre- 
sented by  the  New  England  Institute  of  Law 
Enforcement  Management.  Wellesley.  Mass. 
$195. 

22-24.  Contemporary  Patrol  Administra- 
tion. Presented  by  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Chiefs  of  Police.  Phoenix 

22-24.  Implementing  Community  Ori- 
ented Policing.  Presented  by  the  Inlema- 
lional  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  . Maple 
Grove,  Minn. 

22- 24.  Internal  Affairs  for  Supervisors. 
Presented  by  the  Public  Safety  Institute. 
Orlando.  Fla.  $375. 

23.  Managing  Marginal  Employees.  Pre- 
sented by  the  New  England  Institute  of  Law 
Enforcement  Management.  Durham,  N.H. 
S95 

23- 24.  Work  & Well-Being  in  Policing  & 
Public  Safety.  Presented  by  Buffalo  State 
College  Buffalo.  N Y.  $75. 

23-24.  Narcotic  & Drug  Investigations. 
Presented  by  Hutchinson  Law  Enforcement 
Training-  Cheshire.  Conn.  $190. 

23-24.  Tracing  Illegal  Proceeds  from 
Drug,  Currency  & Financial  Crimes.  Pre- 


Buffalo  State  College,  Attn.:  Or.  Robert 
Delpiino.  Psychology  Dept..  1300  Elmwood 
Ave  . Buffalo.  NY  14222.  (716)  878-5638- 
Fax.  (716)  878-6228 

Calibre  Press, 666  Dundee  Rd..  Sui(e  1607. 
Northbrook.  IL  60062-2727  (800)  323- 
0037.  Fax:  (708)  498-6869.  E-mail. 
Seminar@CalibrePress.com. 

Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Police  Depart- 
ment, Robbery  Unit,  (704)  336-5072.  East- 
ern Armed  Robbery  Conference  Ltd  (609) 
863-9550  Web:  www.earc.org. 

Delinquency  Control  Institute,  PO.  Box 
77902.  Los  Angeles.  CA  90099-3334,  (213) 
743-2497  Fax:(213)743-2313. 

Craig  C.  Emerson.  101  Wintergrcen  La., 
Stafford.  VA  22554.  (540)  657-8361 . 

Federal  Law  Enforcement  Officers  Asso- 
ciation. P.O  Box  508.  East  Northport,  NY 
11731-0472.(516)  368-6117. 

Hutchinson  Law  Enforcement  Training, 
LLC,  P.O.  Box  822.  Granby.  CT  06035. 
(860)  653-0788  E-rnaif  dhmch@snet.nci. 
Internet:  hiip;//www.patnolweb.com/hlet 

Institute ofPulice Technology  & Manage- 
ment, Uni  vereity  of  North  Florida.  4567  St, 
JohnsBIuffRd.  So.  Jacksonville.  FL  32216 
(904)  646-2722- 

International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  P-0  Box  90976.  Washington,  DC 
20090-0976-  l-800-THE  lACP.  Fax:  (703) 
836-4543. 

Inlernaiionai  Association  of  Professional 
Security  Consultants  Inc.,  1444 1 St.,  N.W.. 
Suite  700.  Washington.  DC  20005-2210, 
(202)  712-9043.  Fax:  (202)  216-9646.  E- 
mail;  IAPSC@IAPSC.org  Web: 
www.iapsc.org. 

Investigation  IVaining  Institute,  P.O.  Box 
669,  Shelburne,  VT 05482  (802)985-9123 

Midwest  Gang  investigators  Association, 
Wisconsin  Chapter.  P.O.  Box  085406. 
Racine.  Wl  53408-5406.  (414)  226-7048. 


sented  by  the  Investigation  Training  Insti- 
tute Washington.  D.C.  $395. 

23-24.  Supervisory  Survival  for  Women. 
Presented  by  Public  Safety  Training  Inc 
Watervillc.  Mc. 

23-24.  Values-Cenlered  Leadership:  A 
Workshop  on  Ethics,  Values  & Integrity. 
Presented  by  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police.  Sunnyvale.  Calif. 

26-28.  Gangs,  Culls  & School  Violence. 
Presented  by  the  National  Dropout  Preven- 
tion Center.  Atlanta.  $195. 

26- 29.  Economic  Crime  Summit:  ‘‘Explor- 
ing Solutions  for  the  21st  Century."  Pre- 
sented by  the  National  White  Collar  Crime 
Center.  St.  Louis.  $325. 

27- 28.  Community  Policing.  Presented  by 
Hutchinson  Law  Enforcement  Training. 
Fitchburg.  Mass.  $190. 

27-28.  Veteran  Officer  Tactical  Review. 
E^senled  by  the  Imemauonal  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police.  Sharonvillc.  Ohio. 

27-28.  OCAT  Instructor/Use-of-Force: 
Surviving  a Legal  Encounter.  Presented  by 
the  National  Criminal  Justice  Training  Coun- 
cil. Montgomery.  Ala. 

27-28.  Identifying  Lies  in  Disguise.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Northwestern  University  Traf- 
fic Institute.  Evanston.  Ill  $275 

27-29.  Interview  & Interrogation  Tech- 
niques. Presented  by  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Chiefs  of  Police.  Washington 
Twp.NJ 


National  Criminal  Justice  IVaining  Coun- 
cil, P.O.  Box  1003.  Twin  Ukes.  WI 53181- 
1003.  (414)  279-5735.  Fax:  (414)  279-5758, 
E-mail:  NCJTC@aol  com. 

National  Dropout  Prevention  Center, 
Clemson  University.  205  Marlin  St  , 
Clemson.  SC  29634-0726. 

National  White  Collar  Crime  Center,  1 1 
Commerce  Dr.  Suite  2(X),  Morgantown.  WV 
26505,  1-800-22 1-4424. ext.  45.  Fax,  (304) 
291-2282. 

New  England  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Management.  P.O.  Box  57350. 
Babson  Park.  MA  02157-0350  (617)  237- 
4724  Web:  hltp://w ww.liac.net/users/ 
gburke/neilcm.himl. 

Northeastern  University  College  of  Crimi- 
nal Justice,  c/o  RDP  Group,  30  Tower  La.. 
Avon.  CT  06001  1-800-243-9774.  E-mail: 
rdpsicvcn@aol.com. 

Northwestern  University  TrafTic  InMiluie, 
555  Clark  St..  P.O.  Box  1409.  Evanston,  IL 
60204.  (800)  323-4011.  Web 

www.nwu.edu/lfaffic/ 

Public  Safety  lastilute.  University  of  North 
Flonda-IPTM.  P.O  Box  607130.  Orlando. 
FL  32860-7 1 30.  (407)  647-6080.  Fax  (407) 
647-3828. 

Public  Safely  Tniining  lnc.,PO  Box  106. 
Oak  Harbor.  OH  43449,  (419)  732-2520. 
Fax:  (419)  732-3580  E-mail 

74644.2204@compuserve.com. 

R.E.B.  Training  International  Inc.,  PO 
Box  845.  Stoddard.  NH  03464.  (603)  446- 
9393  Fax:(603)446-9394 

Sirchie  FingerPrint  Laboratories.  100 
Hunter  Pi.,  Youngsvillc.  NC  27596.  (919) 
554-2244  Fax  (919)  556-2266 

Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  Institute, 
P.O  Box  830707.  Richardson.  TX  75083- 
0707  (214)883-2376.  Fax  (214)883-2458 

Youth  Change,  275  N.  3rd  St..  Woodbum. 
OR  97071.  1-800-545-5736  Internet 
www.youlhchg.com. 


27-29.  Determining  Patrol  StafTing,  De- 
ployment & Scheduling.  Presented  by  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Po- 
lice. Silver  Spnng.  Md 

27-29.  Workshop  on  Problem-Solving: 
The  Seven  A’i  Presented  by  the  Inlemu- 
bonal  Association  ofChicfs  of  Police.  Maple 
Grove.  Minn. 

27-29.  Field  TVaining  Program  for  Com- 
munications Officers.  Presented  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Police  Technology  & Managetiicnt 
Jacksonville.  Fla  $395. 

27-30.  Managing  the  Field  IVaining  Pro- 
cess. Presented  by  the  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity Traffic  Institute  Evanston.  III.  $500 

27 -May  I , Crime  Scene  Technology  2.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Northwestern  University  TVaf- 
fic  Inslilule.  Evanston.  Ill  $650. 

27-May  1.  Computerized  Collision  Dia- 
gramming. Pre.sentcd  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  Jackson- 
ville. Fla.  $695. 

27-May  1.  Developing  Law  EnforeemenI 
Managers.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Munugemenl.  Jackson- 
ville, Ra,  $525. 

27-May  1.  Drug  Unit  Commander  Semi- 
nar. Pre.sentcd  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Jacksonville. 
Ra.  $525. 

27-May  I.  Crisis  Negotiations  fur  Com- 
manders. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Po- 
lice Technology  & Management  Orlando. 
Ra.  $525. 

27-May  1.  Crime  Scene  Processing.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology 
& Management.  Cincinnati.  $550. 

27-May  1.  Specialized  Reconstruction  of 
Leaving'the-Scene  & Pedestrian  Traffic 
Collisions.  Presented  by  the  Northweslcm 
University  Traffic  Institute.  Evanston.  111. 
$750, 

27-May  I.  Crisis  Negotiations  for  Com- 
manders. Presenicd  by  ihe  Public  Safely 
Insiiiuie.  Orlando.  Ra.  $525. 

27-May  8.  Supers  ision  of  Police  Person- 
nel. Presented  by  the  Northwcsiem  Univer- 
sity Traffic  Institute  Evanston.  111.  $800. 

27-May  8.  Advanced  Traffic  Accident  In- 
vestigation. Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  Tampa. 
Ra.  $695 

27- May  8.  Traffic  Accident  Reconstruc- 
tion. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Jacksonville. 
Fla.  $695. 

28- 30.  Street  Survival  '98.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press  Colorado  Spnngs,  Colo  $199 

28- 30.  Advanced  Techniques  in  Evidence 
& Properly  Management.  Presented  by  the 
Northwestern  University  Traffic  Inslilule 
Evanston.  Ill  $400. 

29- May  I.  Eastern  Armed  Robbery  Con- 
ference. Presented  by  the  Charlotlc- 
Mccklcnburg  Police  Department  Charlotte. 
N.C.  $75 

29-May  1.  Advanced  Homicide  Investiga- 
tions. Presented  by  the  Public  Safely  Insti- 
tute. Orlando.  Fla  $425. 


MAY 

1.  Effective  Performance  Appraisals. Pre- 
sented by  the  New  England  Insliluie  of  Law 
Enforcement  Management.  Fairfield.  Conn 
$95. 

3- 6.  Annual  Conference.  Presented  by  the 
Midwest  Gang  Investigators  Association. 
Milwaukee 

4- 5.  Tracing  Illegal  Proceeds  from  Drug, 
Currency  & Financial  Crimes.  Presented 
by  the  Investigation  Training  Institute  Bos- 
ton. $395 

4-5.  Dispute  Resolution  for  Law  Enforce- 
ment Executives.  Presented  by  the  Inicma- 
lional  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  Troy, 
Ohio. 


4-5.  Police  l.eudcrship;  Managing  the 
Future.  Presented  by  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Chiefs  of  Police  Bellingham. 
Wash 

4-6.  Commercial  Motor  Vehicle  Drug  In- 
terdiction. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Po- 
lice Technology  & Management  Jackson- 
ville. Ra.  $375. 

4-6.  The  Police  Middle  Manager:  Un- 
tupped Poicnibl.  Presented  by  the  Public 
Safety  Insliiulc  Orlando.  Fla.  $325 

4-6.  Civil  Liability  of  Police  Administra- 
tors. Presented  by  the  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity Traffic  Insliluic  Evanston.  111.  $.350. 

4-7.  Advanced  Uuviage  Negotiations.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Northwcsiem  University  Traf- 
fic Institute  Evanston,  111  $500 

4-7.  Comprehensive  Stuff  Inspections 
Truining.  Presented  by  the  [nslilulc  of  Po- 
lice Technology  & Management  Jackson- 
ville. Fla.  $495. 

4-8.  Executive  & Dignitary  Protection. 
Presented  by  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police.  Colorado  .Spnngs.  Colo. 

4-8.  Physical  Fitness  Trainers'  Course. 
Presented  by  the  Inicniaiional  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police.  Dallas. 

4-8.  Police  F)xccutivc  Development:  The 
Pursuit  of  Quality.  Presented  by  the  South- 
western Law  Enforcement  Inslilulc  Dallas 
$495 

4-8.  Crime  Scene  Technology.  Presented  by 
Sirchie  Fingerprint  Laboratories. 
Youngsvillc.  N.C  $395. 

4-8.  Homicide  Investigatioas.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Man- 
agement Pensacola.  Ra  $525 

4-8.  Advanced  Latent  Development  & 
Blood  Detection  Techniques.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Man- 
agement. St  Pcicrshutg,  Flu  $525. 

4-8.  Ibclicul  Drug  Law  Fmrorcemenl. Pre- 
sented by  the  Insiiiutc  of  Police  Technology 
& Manugetnenl.  Jacksonville.  Fla.  $550 

4-8.  Computerized  TYaffic  Accident  Re- 
construction 4.  Presented  by  the  Northwest- 
ern University  Traffic  Insinuie  Evanston.  Ill 
$800. 

4-8.  Crime  Scene  Technology  3.  Presented 
by  the  Northwestern  University  Traffic  In- 
slilule. Evanston,  III.  $650. 

4-8.  Child  Abuse  Seminar.  Presented  by  the 
Delinquency  Control  Institute  San  Diego 

4- 15.  Advanced  Traffic  Accident  Investi- 
galiun.  Presented  by  ihe  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management  PhrKnix  $695 

5- 7.  Street  Survival  '98.  Presented  by  Cali- 
bre Press  Fort  Lauderdale.  Fla  $199 

5- 8.  Criminul  Patrol  Drug  Enforcement. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Managemeni  Elizabethtown.  Ky 
$395 

6- 7.  Naliunul  Criminul  Justice  FIxpo  & 
Conference-West.  Presented  by  the  North 
ea.siern  University  College  of  Cnminal  Jus 
Ucc  Los  Angeles 

6-7.  Supervisory  Survival  for  Women. 
Presented  by  Public  Safely  Training  Inc 
Monmouth.  Ore 

6-7.  Officer  Street  Survival.  Presented  by 
Hutchinson  Law  Enforcement  Training 
Cheshire.  Conn  $190. 

6-8.  Dive  Rescue  I.  Presented  by  the  Ihibhc 
.Safety  Inviituie.  Orlando.  Ra  $325 

6-8.  Civil  Disorder  Resolution;  Field  Force 
Tactics.  Presented  by  the  Intemalional  As- 
sociation of  Chiefs  of  Police  Springfield. 
Mass 

6- 8.  Internal  Affairs.  Prescnied  by  the 
Northwcsiem  University  Traffic  Institute 
Evanston.  Ill  $350 

7- 8.  Concealment  Arras  W ithin  a Vehicle. 
Prescnied  by  the  institute  of  Police  Tcchnol 
ogy  & Management  Jacksonville.  Ra.  $325 

7-8.  Breakthrough  Strategics  to  Teach  & 
Counsel  Troubled  Voulh.  Presented  by 


Youth  Change  Houston  $125 

8.  Superv  ising  Women.  Prevented  by  Pub 
lie  Safely  Training  Inc  Monmouih.  Grc 

11-12.  Supervisory  Survival  for  Women. 
Presented  by  Public  Safely  Training  Inc 
Monmouth.  Ore 

11-12.  Developing  u Legally  Defensible 
Curriculum.  Prescnied  by  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  Toledo. 
Ohio. 

11-12.  OCAT  InstruclorAlve-of-Force: 
Survivinga  I,egal  Encounter.  Presented  by 
the  National  Cnnunal  Justice  Thiining  Coun- 
cil Harrisburg.  Pa 

11-12.  “Live  from  the  Scene”:  l*olice/Me- 
diu  Issues.  Prescnied  by  the  Northwestern 
University  Traffic  Insiiiiiie  Evanston.  Ill 
$375 

11-13.  Civil  Disorder  Kesiiliitliin:  Com- 
mand Sinitegics  & Techniques.  Presented 
by  the  Inicniuiioiiul  AssiKuition  ot  Chiefs 
of  Police  Springfield,  Mass 

11-13.  Criminal  Investigative  Techniques 
I.  Presented  hy  the  Inicniaiional  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police  St  Peters.  Mo. 

11-13.  High-Perfoniiunce  Work  Teams. 
Presemed  by  the  Inicmaliomil  Association 
of  Chiefs  ofPolice  Keene.  N H. 

11-14.  High-Risk  Wurruiil  Service.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Inslilulc  of  Police  Technology 
& Management  Jacksonville.  Fla  $450 

11-15.  Police  l.oiig-Rif1e  Certification.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Intemalional  Association  ol 
Chiefs  ol  Police  Worcester,  Muss 

11-15.  Basic  Hostage  Negotiations.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Northweslcm  Umvcrsily  Traf- 
fic Institute  Evanston,  III  $575. 

11-15.  Heavy  Vehicle  Crush  Keconsiriic- 
lion.  Presented  by  the  Northwesiem  Univer- 
sity Traffic  Insiiiiite  New  Curlysic.  Ind, 
$750 

li-lS.  Basic  invesligulors  School.  Pre- 
sented by  the  New  England  Inslilule  of  Law 
Enlorccmcni  Management.  Wellesley,  Muss 
$395 

11-15.  Criminul  Pulrol  Drug  Enforce- 
nienl.  Prescnied  by  the  Inslilulc  of  Police 
Technology  & Management  Jacksonville. 
Fla.  $525 

n-15.  Investigative  Analysis  of  Violent 
Crime.  Presented  by  the  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity TrulTic  Inslilulc  Evanston.  III.  $550. 

11- l5.Crimc  Scene  Techniques  Involving 
Surface  Skeleloiis  & Buried  Bodies.  Pre- 
sented hy  the  inslilulc  ol  Police  Technology 
& Management  St.  Pciersburg,  Fla.  $525 

12- 14.  .Street  Survival  '98.  Prevented  by 
Calibre  Press  Saratoga  Springs,  N Y $199 

13.  Supervising  Women.  Presented  by  Pub- 
lic Salely  Training  Inc  Monmouih.  Ore 

13.  Effective  Performance  Appraisals. 
Presented  by  the  New  England  Institute  of 
Iziw  Enforcement  Management  Wellesley. 
Mass  $95 

13- 14.  “I.ive  from  the  Scene":  Police/Me- 
dia Issues.  Presented  by  the  Northwestern 
llmvcrsily  Traffic  Inslilulc  Boston  $375 

13-15.  Violence  in  the  Workplace.  Pre- 
sented hy  the  Public  Saleiy  Institute  Or- 
lando. Fla  $250 

13- 15.  Advanced  Tactical  Management 
for  Commanders  & Supervisors.  Pre- 
sented by  ihe  Intemalional  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police  Chesterfield.  Va 

14.  Managing  Marginal  Employes^.  Pre- 
sented by  the  New  England  Institute  of  Law 
Enforcement  Management  Lewiston.  Me 
$95 

14- 15.  Management  of  Aggressiv  e Behav  - 
iur.  Presented  by  R E B Training  Interna- 
tional Inc  East  Windsor.  Conn  $375. 

14-15.  Police  Ethics  & Sensitivity  TVaio- 
ing.  Presented  by  Hutchinson  Law  Enforce- 
ment Training  Granby.  Conn.  $190. 


For  further 
information: 

Addresses  & phone/fax  numbers  for  organizations  listed  in 
calendar  of  events. 
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What  They 
Are  Saying: 


“We  don’t  give  up.  The  person  who  doesn’t  conform  is  your  biggest  challenge.” 

- Col.  Urbano  Prignano  Jr.,  the  Police  Chief  of  Providence.  R.I..  reileraling  what  he  says  he  tells  his  officers 

about  the  department's  Kid  INC  violence-reduction  program.  (Story.  Page  1.) 


